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notes and comments 





Jack Pockrass Receives 1954 Public Personnel Award 


Jack Pockrass, Chief, Placement and 
Employee Relations Division, Office of Ci- 
vilian Personnel, United States Air Force, 
was the recipient of the Public Personnel 
Award given for exceptional contribution 
to the employment of handicapped per- 
sons in public agencies. The award is made 
by the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. 

The President’s Committee selected the 
Civil Service Assembly’s 1954 Conference 
on Public Personnel Administration, held 
in Miami Beach, Florida, November 7-11, 
as the occasion for making the award. It 
was presented to Mr. Pockrass by Major 
General Melvin J. Maas, USMCR Re- 
tired, Chairman of the Committee. 

In accepting the honor bestowed on 
him, Mr. Pockrass made the following re- 


sponse: 


In receiving the Public Personnel Award, I 
accept this distinguished award in behalf of 
the Air Force civilian-military team which 
made this recognition possible. While it is 
probably customary that recognition is ac- 
corded program leadership, the average annual 
employment of some 25 thousands of physically 
handicapped individuals at Air Force bases 
throughout the U. S. has required more than 
just leadership. It has been achieved through 
enthusiastic understanding and a willingness 
at all levels of management to overcome tra- 
ditional attitudes which had viewed the phys- 
ically handicapped in terms of their disabili- 
ties; to overcome attitudes which had viewed 
employment of the physically handicapped as 
charity. 

This conversion of attitudes which focused 
attention on abilities and stressed the good 
business aspects of such employment was not 
accomplished overnight. It has been the valu- 
able payoff for the continued efforts and team- 
work of many for some ten years: 





Jack Pockrass 


General Maas 


1. The energetic sparking of the program 
at national and local levels by the President's 
Committee and Governors’ Committees. 

2. The constructive rehabilitation work of 
national and state agencies such as the Veterans 
Administration and the many State offices of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

3. The effective promotional efforts of the 
State Employment Services, and the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. 

4. The skillful work of personnel specialists 
using selective placement techniques—working 
hand-in-hand with medical and safety officers 
to assure that the individual's positive qualifi- 
cations are matched with job requirements 
with full recognition of specialized working 
conditions. 

5. The willingness of supervisors to give a 
fair trial to handicapped individuals to show 
that when properly placed they can do a pro- 
ductive job. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Eighty-third Congress 


Personnel Legislation in the 


Joseph E. Winslow 





HE Eighty-third Congress has been 
‘Taina with the best record in the 
field of personnel legislation of any Con- 
gress in recent years. The logical question 
for anyone who is not familiar with the 
legislation passed during the last two ses- 
sions is ‘““Why is the record considered to 
be so good?” The following material is a 
summary of the personnel legislation en- 
acted by the Eighty-third Congress. The 
reader can judge the record for himself. 

In order that we all start from the same 
point, it is important that we understand 
the basis for the legislative recommenda- 
tions made by the Executive branch. The 
President has said on many occasions that 
he wants a personnel program for the fed- 
eral service which adapts to its needs the 
best personnel practices of private indus- 
try. He has said that he wants the civil serv- 
ice system strengthened and improved and 
has concentrated on the improvement of 
existing legislation by requesting the re- 
moval of inequities in the many laws gov- 
erning personnel management in the fed- 
eral service. 

With these thoughts in mind, let’s ex- 
amine the record. Beginning with the first 
session of the Eighty-third Congress which 
opened on January 3, 1953, and closed on 
August 3, 1953, the major problems dealt 
with were in the field of leave administra- 
tion and veterans’ preference. 


Exclusions from the Leave Act (P.L. 102) 


It will be recalled by those who have fol- 
lowed developments on the federal person- 
nel front that when the new administra- 
tion took over the reins of government the 
spotlight was immediately focused on one 
aspect of the federal government’s leave 
system that many people felt was im- 
proper. This was the fact that political ap- 
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pointees, who are in no sense career em- 
ployees, were covered by the same annual 
and sick leave act that governs the leave of 
the career civil service. Lump-sum cash 
payments for unused leave provided by the 
leave laws were made to many officials of 
the former administration who left the 
service. Although this practice was legal 
in every sense of the word, many people 
felt it was inconsistent with the concept of 
changing political officers, and the Presi- 
dent directed that the situation be cor- 
rected. Legislation to exclude political of- 
ficers from coverage under the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act was prepared by the Execu- 
tive branch and proposed to the Congress. 
The Congress passed the proposal in the 
form of an amendment to the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act excluding from its coverage 
Presidential appointees and other persons 
holding positions subject to change with 
changing administrations. Political officers 
no longer accrue annual leave under the 
Leave Act. Lump-sum cash payments, 
upon separation, for unused annual leave 
are no longer available. 


Passing Grades Required of Veterans Before 
Preference Points Are Added to Score 
(P.L. 271) 

There was a provision in the Veterans’ 
Preference law which was detrimental to 
the establishment and operation of a merit 
system in the federal service. The provi- 
sion stipulated that any veteran taking a 
civil service examination should have pref- 
erence points added to his earned rating 
because of his service in the Armed Forces. 
In the case of the nondisabled veteran, 5 
points were added; in the case of the dis- 
abled veteran, 10 points. The specific prob- 
lem was created because under the 1944 
Act these preference points were added re- 
gardless of whether the veteran made a 
passing score. Thus, a veteran taking a 
civil service examination for which the 





passing grade was 70 could make a score of 
65, but with 5 preference points added pass 
the exam. If he made a score of 60 and 
had 10 preference points his score was 
raised to 70 and he became eligible for ap- 
pointment. An additional benefit was ex- 
tended to the 10-point veteran who made a 
grade of 70 in that he was placed at the 
head of the eligible list. 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
that this inconsistency with the merit prin- 
ciple be corrected. However, no Congress 
prior to the Eighty-third had given serious 
consideration to the recommendation. The 
Executive branch, as a part of its legisla- 
tive program for the first session of the 
Eighty-third Congress, proposed that the 
5 preference points for military service be 
added to the earned rating only after the 
veteran had made a passing grade. This 
principle was also applied to 10-point vet- 
erans. Another suggested modification of 
the original Veterans’ Preference Act was 
that the veteran be required to show a 10 
percent compensable disability under the 
laws administered by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Only upon evidence of such disa- 
bility would the 10 points be added and 
the veteran floated to the top of the register 
of eligibles. These recommendations were 
enacted into law and are now in effect for 
the entire federal service. 


Veterans’ Benefits for Korean Veterans 
(P.L. 121) 

Also, in the field of veterans’ preference, 
the Executive branch proposed legislation 
correcting inequities which existed in the 
case of veterans who entered the civil serv- 
ice after June 30, 1950. Specifically, this 
proposal extended to the Korean veterans 
the same civil service benefits that were 
accorded to World War II veterans. The 
new law authorizes the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the departments and agencies 
to make probational appointments of vet- 
erans who lost opportunity for such ap- 
pointments by reason of their induction 
into the Armed Services. They can do this 
when the veteran returns from service 
without giving him an additional exami- 
nation. 
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Assistant Postmaster General for Personnel 
(P.L. 140) 

The Executive branch proposed that a 
new position of Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for Personnel be established in the 
Post Office Department. This proposal, ac. 
cepted and enacted during the first session 
of the Eighty-third Congress, placed the 
function of personnel administration 
within the Post Office Department at the 
top management level. This step is a sig- 
nificant one in that the Post Office Depart- 
ment employs approximately 500,000 per- 
sons, which is 20 percent of the personnel 
in the entire Executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

These were the major enactments in the 
personnel field by the first session of the 
Eighty-third Congress. 

The second session of the Eighty-third 
Congress saw considerably more activity in 
the field of personnel legislation. 


Group Life Insurance (P.L. 598) 


A detailed plan for contributory group 
life insurance for federal civilian employ- 
ees was presented to the Congress by the 
President on May 21. The plan, which was 
approved by the Congress, makes it pos- 
sible for government workers, on a volun- 
tary basis, to supplement their own insur- 
ance programs at the low contribution 
rate of 25¢ bi-weekly for every $1,000 of 
life insurance, with the convenience of 
payment through payroll deductions. The 
insurance is available to employees of all 
three branches of the Government. In ad- 
dition to life insurance, the plan provides 
additional benefits in the case of accidental 
death or injuries. An employee who leaves 
the federal service is able to convert his in- 
surance to an individual policy without a 
medical examination, and an employee 
who retires on immediate annuity after 
fifteen years of service has insurance pro- 
tection without any further cost. 

The establishment of the group life in- 
surance plan for federal employees applies 
to the government service one of the best 
practices of progressive private employers. 
That federal employees recognized the 
value of the benefits provided is indicated 
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by the fact that an estimated go percent of 
those eligible for participation voluntarily 
subscribed to the plan. 


Unemployment Compensation (P.L. 767) 

Unemployment compensation for fed- 
eral employees was one of the most impor- 
tant of the Executive branch legislative 
proposals enacted by the Eighty-third Con- 
gress. The legislation provides unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage for federal em- 
ployees comparable to that granted by law 
to employees in private industry. Unem- 
ployment compensation for federal work- 
ers was sought for many years. In spite of 
general impressions to the contrary, the 
risk of unemployment is as great in the fed- 
eral government as it is outside of govern- 
ment. In the past, federal workers who lost 
their jobs were forced to depend on their 
retirement contributions which they could 
have refunded to them and their accrued 
annual leave to tide them over periods of 
unemployment. Neither of these can nor 
should be regarded as a proper substitute 
for unemployment compensation. Annual 
leave is designed for recreation purposes 
and visits back home while retirement is 
designed to provide future financial secu- 
rity. Employees who were forced to with- 
draw their retirement contributions wiped 
out their rights to retirement annuities 
based on their years of service. There were 
600,000 indefinite employees who were not 
under the retirement system and whose 
short periods of service would not have en- 
abled them to accumulate annual leave 
upon which to draw if separated from the 
service. Provision of unemployment insur- 
ance will benefit not only the employees 
but the government as well. 


Social Security Coverage Extended (P.L. 761) 

O.A.S.I. benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act were extended by Congress to 
cover 100,000 additional part-time and 
temporary federal employees, and the sur- 
vivorship and retirement benefits of ap- 
proximately 800,000 federal employees 
already covered under the system were 
liberalized. From the standpoint of the 





federal government, this makes its employ- 
ment more attractive to the person who is 
moving from private industry to govern- 
ment for a temporary period of service. 
Such personnel can now be accommodated 
under the Social Security system whereas 
in prior years many people in this category 
had their coverage under the Social Secu- 
rity Act interrupted by a tour of service 
with the federal government and lost cred- 
its under the system. 


An Act to Provide Certain Employment 
Benefits for Employees of the Federal 
Government and for Other Purposes 
(P.L. 763) 

The enactment of Public Law 763, 
known as the “Fringe Benefits Bill,” placed 
into effect or authorized a number of 
amendments to existing laws. The changes 
effected by the bill are listed below. No ef- 
fort has been made to list them in order of 
importance as each is of considerable sig- 
nificance to the employees affected. 

Permanent Appointments Authorized.— The 
so-called Whitten Amendment, enacted in 
1950 after the Korean emergency devel- 
oped, was modified. The broad objectives 
of the Amendment were to prevent per- 
manent appointments, promotions, and 
reinstatements in the federal service dur- 
ing an emergency period. Although these 
objectives may be desirable, it was believed 
they could be achieved better through ad- 
ministrative action rather than by law. 
The administration of needed emergency 
restrictions by rigid legislative control cre- 
ated many problems and inequities. Modi- 
fications proposed by the Executive branch 
and approved by the Congress removed 
the restrictions on permanent promotions 
and reinstatements of career employees. 

Number of Permanent Employees Increased. 
—An increase in the number of permanent 
employees in the Executive branch needed 
to meet present-day needs was approved. 
As a result of these modifications, promo- 
tions and reinstatements of career em- 
ployees can now be made permanent and 
many thousands of present indefinite em- 
ployees will be able to achieve perma- 
nent career status. An Executive order im- 
plementing Public Law 763, approved No- 








vember 22, 1954, places into effect a new 
career-type appointment procedure which 
not only benefits the indefinite employees 
now on the rolls by permitting them, if 
they were appointed through the competi- 
tive procedures of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to acquire status; it also provides 
career appointments for persons recruited 
in the future through regular civil service 
procedures. 

Improved Incentive Awards Programs.—In- 
centive awards programs have been lib- 
eralized and made applicable to all em- 
ployees under legislation proposed by the 
Executive branch and approved by Con- 
gress. Although the employees’ incentive 
awards programs which were formerly in 
effect achieved some excellent results, 
many changes were needed. The programs 
in effect were authorized by a number of 
different statutes and administration was, 
therefore, unduly complicated. In many 
instances inconsistencies and inequities re- 
sulted which were deterrents rather than 
incentives to employees. The new incen- 
tive awards legislation is designed to unify 
and strengthen incentive awards programs 
by consolidating all existing laws author- 
izing incentive awards, concentrating re- 
sponsibility for administration in the Civil 
Service Commission, and eliminating cer- 
tain arbitrary limitations both on partici- 
pation in the program and on the amount 
of monetary awards. 

The new law on incentive awards covers 
all monetary awards and honorary recog- 
nition for employees’ suggestions, inven- 
tions, superior accomplishments, special 
acts or services in the public interest, and 
personal efforts which contribute to the 
efficiency, economy, or other improve- 
ments of government operations. It ap- 
plies to employees under all pay laws, does 
away with many arbitrary limitations on 
the awards themselves and with situations 
in which awards were actually determined 
by the employee’s rank rather than by the 
value of his achievement. This was done 
by providing monetary awards in place of 
within-grade salary increases for superior 
accomplishment and by removing a three- 
salary step limit on certain cash awards 
which were supposed to be based on the 
amount of savings. The new law also pro- 
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vides for awards to employees for savings 
which result from suggestions affecting 
agencies other than the one in which they 
are employed. 

Longevity Pay for Additional Employees.— 
Longevity step increases were provided for 
employees in the higher salary brackets. 
The Classification Act of 1949 provided 
longevity salary step increases for em- 
ployees in grades GS-10 ($5500-$6250) and 
below. This was done by providing that 
after an employee had served three years 
at the maximum rate for the grade which 
he held he would get an additional step 
increase and for each succeeding three 
years step increases were authorized up to 
a total of three in each individual case. It 
was believed that cutting off the longevity 
increases for grades above GS-10 was in- 
equitable and that the incentive provided 
by longevity pay increases is as essential 
in the higher grades as it is in the lower 
grades; perhaps even more so. The new 
legislation made longevity step increases 
available through the GS-15 ($10,800- 
$11,800) level. 

Recruitment at Salary Rates above the Min- 
imum for the Grade.—Recruitment at salary 
rates above the minimum provided for the 
grade is now possible under authorization 
requested of and granted by the Congress. 
The experience of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in recruitment indicated that for 
certain types of positions in specific locali- 
ties it was sometimes impossible to obtain 
persons who were willing to accept gov- 
ernment employment at the minimum 
rate of the appropriate Classification Act 
grade. In such instances, it was believed 
that it would be to the interest of the gov- 
ernment in recruiting and retaining quali- 
fied workers if the Commission were given 
the authority to set a proper within-grade 
salary rate as the official minimum rate for 
given positions in specified agencies and 
localities. The purpose of this legislation 
was, of course, to provide a means for the 
federal service, when necessary, to pay 
salaries more in line with those of private 
employers in a given locality. The new 
legislation injects into the Classification 
Act pay structure a limited prevailing rate 
concept of pay fixing when conditions 
warrant it. 
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Crafts, Trades and Labor Positions Switched 
to Prevailing Rate Basis.—The former Crafts, 
Protective and Custodial pay schedule of 
the Classification Act was abolished and 
the 116,000 positions paid under that 
schedule are being moved either into the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act 
or placed under the prevailing rate pay 
system. This change was based on a recom- 
mendation of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion and was contemplated at the time the 
Classification Act of 1949 was passed. The 
CPC schedule was designed as a prelimi- 
nary step in the direction of making pos- 
sible the movement of these positions to 
a prevailing rate basis. Over 750,000 gov- 
ernment crafts and labor positions, in pro- 
duction and construction work, are paid 
on the basis of local prevailing wage rates. 
A much smaller number of similar posi- 
tions in maintenance work were paid un- 
der the fixed, nation-wide pay schedule. 
This, of course, meant that employees hav- 
ing similar qualifications, performing simi- 
lar duties, appointed from the same civil 
service lists and many times working side- 
by-side were paid at different rates. This 
inequity will be eliminated under the new 
legislation. The policy will also place the 
federal government in a better competi- 
tive position with private industry in the 
recruitment and retention of blue collar 
workers. 

Premium pay laws were amended under 
proposals made by the Executive branch 
and approved by the Congress. 

Overtime Pay.—In the case of overtime 
pay, the Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 
1945 provided for time-and-a-half over- 
time rates on salaries up to a maximum of 
$2980. At that time the rate was the en- 
trance rate for CAF-7 ($2980-$3640). It is 
now the top rate of GS-1 ($2500-$2980). 
Under the new law overtime pay at 
time-and-a-half rates is provided on sal- 
aries up to $5810, which is the top rate 
of grade GS-9 ($5060-$5810). That rate 
was selected because it was low enough 
to exclude most employees in the Ex- 
ecutive group and in the higher profes- 
sional levels but high enough to include 
the lower levels of engineering and scien- 
tific positions. Where former overtime 
rates proved disadvantageous to the fed- 


eral government, the new legislation will 
maintain a reasonable degree of consist- 
ency with the standards set for industry by 
federal statutes and regulations and with 
existing practices in industry with respect 
to overtime pay. Employees in positions 
up to and including GS-15, ($10,800-$11,- 
800) will be eligible under the new law for 
overtime pay at a flat rate equal to time- 
and-a-half on the top rate of GS-g ($5810) 
for all employees above that salary level. 
It was necessary that overtime pay be pro- 
vided above the GS-g level to maintain a 
reasonable differential between the ag- 
gregate pay rates, i.e., salary plus overtime, 
of employees and their supervisors when- 
ever the work-week is extended; for ex- 
ample, to 48 hours. This step was also nec- 
essary because the government does not 
have authority, as is the case in industry, to 
make lump-sum salary adjustments in the 
pay of supervisors, with no overtime being 
granted, when the work-week is extended 
and subordinates are paid at an overtime 
rate. Fixed overtime rates provided by 
the new law will maintain exactly the 
same differential in aggregate pay rates for 
an extended work-week as the differentials 
in regular salary rates under the Classifi- 
cation Act. 

Compensatory Time.—Compensatory time 
for overtime work by federal employees 
has been at the option of the employee. 
The Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1945 
required that overtime be paid for in 
money unless the employee, himself, asked 
for compensatory time off. While this pro- 
vision is continued under the modified 
overtime pay provisions, it applies to sala- 
ries above $5810 only when the work-week 
is extended. For irregular or unscheduled 
overtime, agencies would be authorized to 
decide whether employees at salaries above 
$5810 would be given compensatory time 
off or paid in money. 

Special Pay Provisions.—Other special pay 
provisions were recommended and legisla- 
tion enacted to improve administration 
and provide greater equity for the em- 
ployee. Under the overtime pay provisions 
of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1945, 
the government was required to pay 
straight time-and-a-half rates to two groups 
of employees for which such overtime pay- 





ments are not only impracticable but are 
disadvantageous from the standpoint of 
the government. These groups were (1) 
employees with long tours of stand-by 
duty, such as hospital personnel, fire- 
fighters, and comparable groups; and (2) 
employees whose duties required a sub- 
stantial amount of unscheduled overtime 
which could not be administratively con- 
trolled. This group consists primarily of 
investigators for criminal activities. The 
law governing the additional pay for these 
groups has now been modified to provide 
for additional pay on an annual basis in 
place of overtime, night, and holiday 
hourly rates. Employees with long tours 
of stand-by duty can now receive addi- 
tional annual pay rates up to 25, percent of 
their base pay, and the employees whose 
duties require a substantial amount of un- 
scheduled overtime which cannot be ad- 
ministratively controlled can receive addi- 
tional annual pay up to 15 percent of 
their base pay rates. This type of premium 
pay will be easier to administer, fair to the 
government, and equitable for the em- 
ployees. This is especially true in the case 
of investigators whose peculiar working 
conditions have frequently, in the past, re- 
quired substantial amounts of overtime 
work without any additional pay at all. 

Call-Back Pay.—Again, in the special pay 
category, action was taken to provide a 
consistent policy with respect to call-back 
pay. Under the legislation now in effect, 
all employees of the Executive branch who 
are subject to the overtime pay laws will 
receive a minimum of two hours’ pay at 
the overtime rate, i.e., time-and-a-half, 
for any time that they are called in for 
overtime work on one of their days off or 
after having finished a regular day’s work. 
This action is consistent with the generally 
accepted practice of a guaranteed mini- 
mum for call-backs in private industry. 
The new policy will also provide a con- 
sistent basis for call-back payments 
throughout the federal service, compared 
with the former variety of provisions re- 
lating to call-back pay. 

Tours of Duty.—Another special pay fea- 
ture which was proposed to meet prob- 
lems, many of which are peculiar to the 
federal service, was one dealing with tours 
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of duty. Policy on hours of work for em- 
ployees of the federal government has 
been consistently that weekly tours of 
duty should be scheduled in advance on 
five days of the week—Monday through 
Friday—if possible; the two days off duty 
to be consecutive; the same working hours 
each day; workdays not in excess of eight 
hours; basic work-week not to be shifted 
to avoid holidays; and work schedules 
not to include split shifts with a break of 
not more than one hour. The variety of 
services and functions found in the fed- 
eral government makes such a policy im- 
practical for application to every activity. 
However, under the policy in effect, the 
operation of hospitals which require Sun- 
day duty made necessary the payment of 
hospital personnel, in many instances, at 
an overtime rate for hours of duty which 
should be considered a normal part of 
their tour of duty. A comparable situa- 
tion occurred in overseas areas where the 
work habits in the various countries differ 
considerably from those in the United 
States. For example, in many of the hot 
countries a long intervening period is 
taken off between the morning hours of 
work and the afternoon hours of work. 
In such instances, it makes sense that the 
U. S. Government be in a position to adapt 
its work schedules to those established by 
local custom, again without having to pay 
premium overtime rates. Under the new 
legislation, the agencies may adjust their 
tours of duty to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular conditions of work in the activity 
or area. The standard hours of work pro- 
visions will continue to be mandatory on 
all agencies except where an agency would 
be seriously handicapped in carrying out 
its functions or costs would be increased 
should the standard pattern be followed. 

Additional Positions in the Top Salary 
Grades.—There was proposed and enacted 
legislation which increased the number of 
positions at grades GS-16, 17 and 18 pro- 
vided by the Classification Act of 1949. 
These grades are known in the federal 
service as the “super” grades. They are the 
top three pay grades under the civil serv- 
ice system. Four hundred of these grades 
were provided by the Classification Act of 
1949: GS-18, 25 ($14,800); GS-17, 75 ($13,- 
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000-$13,800) and GS-16, 300 ($12,000- 
$12,800). With only 400 positions available 
at these levels out of the 1,000,000 jobs 
under the Classification Act, it can be seen 
that serious pay inequities were created 
among employees, and some employees re- 
ceived considerably less pay than their 
work assignments called for. 

A survey indicated that the agencies had 
need for at least 300 additional positions 
in these grades based on the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of those positions. The Ex- 
ecutive branch proposal was, therefore, 
that (1) 300 additional positions be pro- 
vided, (2) no limitation be placed on the 
number in any one of the three grades, 
and (3) should a ceiling by grades be neces- 
sary, the President be given the authority 
to establish the ceiling. The Congress ap- 
proved 150 additional positions and, at 
the same time, specified the number of po- 
sitions for each of the three grades in- 
volved. The distribution is now: GS-16, 
400; GS-17, 115, and GS-18, 35. While the 
action taken by the Congress will some- 
what relieve the situation, the number of 
additional grades provided is not sufficient 
to meet the needs of the agencies. 

Purchase of Uniforms.—The purchase of 
uniforms for employees who are required 
to wear them while on duty in their posi- 
tions for the federal service was made pos- 
sible by legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress this year. Each agency having such 
employees is authorized to request an 
amount up to $100 per year, per person, 
for the purpose of purchasing uniforms 
for its employees. 

Payments to Survivors of Deceased Em- 
ployees for Unused Leave.-—An amendment 
to the leave law now provides that the sur- 
vivors of deceased employees may receive 
a lump-sum payment for all of the em- 
ployee’s accumulated annual leave and the 
annual leave he has earned but not used 
in the current leave year. This new law 
corrects an inequity which existed prior 
to its enactment. Under the old law surviv- 
ors were entitled to a lump-sum payment 
for the employee’s accumulated annual 
leave but were not entitled to any pay- 
ment for leave earned but not used dur- 
ing the year in which he died. 


Permanent Increases in Annuities of 
Retired Employees (P.L. 747) 

Several years ago temporary increases in 
annuity for retired workers were provided 
to meet the increased cost of living. These 
increases, which were made permanent, 
will be of considerable help to retirees in 
planning their future expenditures. 


Return Travel Expenses for Overseas 
Employees of the Navy Department 
(P.L. 737) 


Return travel expenses for employees 
of the Department of the Navy have been 
authorized for the purpose of allowing 
them to take annual leave after a two-year 
tour in overseas locations. This solved an 
administrative problem peculiar to the 
Department of the Navy which was with- 
out authorization to bring personnel em- 
ployed in territories and possession and 
foreign countries to the Continental 
United States for leave purposes at the 
end of a two-year contract without separat- 
ing them from the rolls of the Depart- 
ment. 


Excused Absence with Pay for Per Diem 
Employees (P.L. 395) 

Per diem employees will now receive 
pay for periods when they are relieved or 
prevented from working by administrative 
order issued under regulations promul- 
gated by the President. Approval of this 
proposal eliminated an inequity which has 
existed over the years against per diem em- 
ployees. Under the prior law, employees 
of the government, whose compensation 
was fixed at a rate per day, per hour, or 
on piece-work basis, were permitted time 
off with pay only on enumerated holidays 
or days on which agencies were closed by 
Executive Order. No provision was made 
for time off with pay without charge 
against leave when such employees were 
relieved or prevented from working by ad- 
ministrative order, as was the case with 
white collar and annual rate employees. 
Under the new legislation, the per diem 
employee will be treated exactly on the 
same basis as the annual rate employee. 





Installment Collections of Erroneous Payments 
to Employees (P.L. 497) 


Legislation was enacted to authorize de- 
partments and agencies to make install- 
ment deductions from current salary pay- 
ments of both military and civilian person- 
nel where erroneous payments are made 
by the agencies. Under the prior law, no 
specific authority existed for employees 
to make the repayment on an installment 
basis. This, in many instances, worked a 
hardship on the individual employee who 
had received the erroneous payment 
through no fault of his own. The new 
legislation will allow more equitable treat- 
ment of the individual employee. 


Increases in the Retired Pay of Members of 
the Former Lighthouse Service (P.L. 672) 


The retired pay of certain members of 
the former Lighthouse Service was in- 
creased. The Lighthouse Service retire- 
ment system was established as a separate 
noncontributory system. It is now admin- 
istered by the Coast Guard which is re- 
sponsible for the operation of lighthouses 
and coastal warnings. Increases in retired 
pay were granted comparable to the cost- 
of-living increases made to annuitants un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act 
which, as mentioned previously, were 
made permanent during the last session of 
Congress. This action did away with an 
inequity to a small group of former fed- 
eral employees. 


Payment of Salary from Home to First Post of 
Duty (P.L. 410) 


The payment of salary to new appoint- 
ees from the place of their actual resi- 
dence to their post of duty outside the 
United States was authorized for the Navy 
Department under one enactment. Again, 
this is legislation which does away with an 
inequity to one particular department of 
the government. It has been the general 
practice among other agencies of the gov- 
ernment to pay salaries on the basis now 
authorized for the Navy Department. 
Navy, however, was unable to do so be- 
cause of a 1902 law which prohibited them 
from making such payments. 
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Exemption of Annuities from Income Tax 
(P.L. 591) 


Retired federal employees received 
benefit which was extended under the In. 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to most per- 
sons retired on annuities. The benefit re. 
sulted from an exemption of the first 
$1200 of annuities from income tax. 


Payment of Annuities Prohibited to Employees 
Convicted of Certain Offenses (P.L. 769) 
Legislation was enacted to prohibit the 

payment of annuities to officers and em- 

ployees of the United States convicted of 
certain offenses. This action resulted pri- 
marily from the indignation of many per- 
sons about the fact that, under existing 
law, former employees convicted of cer- 
tain offenses would be eligible for a civil 
service annuity. The law, itself, is very de- 
tailed and specific in outlining the various 
crimes which would automatically prevent 
annuity payments to any convicted person. 


Regulations Regarding the Operation of 
Government-owned Motor Vehicles (P.L. 766) 

The Civil Service Commission was given 
authority to issue regulations to govern 
Executive agencies in authorizing person- 
nel to operate government-owned motor 
vehicles. This authority was placed in the 
Commission in connection with a house- 
keeping bill which authorized the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to establish 
and operate motor pools and systems and 
to provide office furniture and furnishings 
when agencies are moved. 


Restriction on Dual Compensation Lifted for 
Disabled Military Officers (P.L. 300) 

Commissioned officers of the military 
who are retired for disabilities caused by 
instrumentalities of war are now exempt 
from the limitation prescribed by law on 
the combined rate of retired pay and of 
compensation as civilian employees of the 
government. 

Under the prior law, an officer was pro- 
hibited from receiving both military re- 
tired pay and pay as a civilian employee of 
the Government if the combined amounts 
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exceeded $3000 per annum, unless his dis- 
ability was incurred in combat or the dis- 
ability resulted from an explosion of an 
instrumentality of war in line of duty. The 
new legislation removes from the existing 
law the need for an instrumentality of war 
to have exploded before the disabled of- 
ficer would be exempt from the dual com- 
pensation restrictions. This action makes 
available to the federal government the 
services of a number of military officers 
who were prevented from accepting civil- 
ian appointments because of the rigid sal- 
ary limitations under the prior law. 


Transfer of Employees from the Competitive 
Service to the Foreign Service (P.L. 759) 
The State Department is working to- 

ward a closer integration of its Foreign 

Service within the department and an ex- 

pansion of the Foreign Service. ‘The Execu- 

tive branch proposed that to assist the de- 
partment to expand the Foreign Service, 
they be allowed to appoint qualified per- 
sons from the competitive service or the 
Foreign Service Reserve to the Foreign 


Service Corps, at salary rates above the 
minimum rates for the grades to which 
they are appointed. This provision allows 
the appointment of employees from the 
competitive service and the Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve without loss in pay. Congress 
approved the proposal and amended the 
Foreign Service Act to allow 500 such ap- 
pointments between the effective date, 
August 31, 1954, and March 31, 1955. 


* * * * 


The information presented above is an 
attempt to summarize in limited space the 
action taken by the Eighty-third Congress 
on legislation in the personnel field. It is 
hoped that this summary will be helpful to 
personnel administrators in the federal 
service who have not had information 
passed on to them on all of the changes 
made in the laws affecting their work. Also, 
it is hoped that it will be of help to person- 
nel administrators in other jurisdictions in 
considering new legislation and modifica- 
tion of existing law, and to students of the 
personnel scene. 





Jack Pockrass Receives Public Personnel Award 


(Continued from page 2) 


6. The repeated demonstration by the phys- 
ically handicapped through their performance 
and stability that their employment is good 
business. 


Since the function of the Public Personnel 
Award is to stimulate not only interest but 
action, may I urge that each of you, or the 


ll 


jurisdiction you represent, make employment 
of the physically handicapped a reality. The 
outcome will be most rewarding. 

You will be strengthening your workforce. 
. .. You will be changing dependents into 
taxpayers. . . . You will be adding to the com- . 
munity’s economy. ... You will be adding 
to the nation’s manpower. 





What Are Civil Service Commissioners 


Made Of? =. 





ucH has been written about the edu- 
M cation and training a man or woman 
should have who aspires to a career as a 
public personnel technician or adminis- 
trator. But what of the citizen volunteers— 
the civil service commissioners who de- 
clare policy for government personnel de- 
partments? How and why are they chosen? 
What experience do they bring to the 
trusteeship of the “public interest”? What 
are the compensations for long servicer 
What are the problems which face civil 
service commissioners who are selected 
from the community at large and have to 
learn the technical aspects of their posi- 
tion after they are appointed? 

In mid-1954, the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada con- 
ducted a special survey of 230 commission 
and board type agencies with an aggregate 
of over 800 commissioners in order to 
sample information at random on such 
matters as professional and civic back- 
ground of civil service commissioners. 
They also asked about qualifications for 
office, tenure of office, and scope of com- 
mission responsibilities. The results have 
much human interest. 


Occupations of Commissioners 

Some twenty-eight different types of hu- 
man endeavor were represented in the CSA 
survey. Attorneys predominate; 14 percent 
are in the legal profession. Merchandising 
of various kinds is second with 13 percent. 
Included in this classification are salesmen, 
dealers, small businessmen and shopkeep- 
ers, and large-scale distributors of goods in 





@ Judith Norvell Jamison is a Public Administra- 
tion Analyst on the staff of the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, University of California, Los An- 
geles. She is co-author with Winston W. Crouch 
of Hearings and Appeals: A Guide for Civil Service 
Commissioners, published by the Civil Service As- 
sembly in 1953, and a report on the civil service 
commissioner’s job, which will be off the press in 


January, 1955. 
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general. Real estate men, insurance agents, 
and investment brokers are grouped to ac- 
count for g percent. 

Persons connected with the civil service 
as former employees, ex-officio members, 
or as public employees not connected with 
the commission on which they are serving 
form a group of 6 percent. Both public and 
private educators—primary, secondary, or 
college level and deans—compose 5, per- 
cent. ‘Ihe money keepers and lenders, in 
other words, bankers, tellers, and directors 
of building and loan associations, com- 
prise 4 percent. 

In the 3 percent bracket are five separate 
categories: (1) personnel directors or off- 
cers, (2) housewives, some of whom are also 
professional women, (3) finance officers, 
such as certified public accountants, audi- 
tors, and treasurers, (4) publicity and pub- 
lications specialists, such as linotypers, edi- 
tors, and publishers, and (5) manufacturers 
and contractors. 

Religious leaders such as ministers, 
priests, and pastors are contributing their 
services to the extent of 2 percent of the 
total. There is the same percentage of con- 
sultants, such as industrial relations coun- 
selors, business consultants, public rela- 
tions men; farmers and ranchers; and 
doctors, either medical, surgical, or osteo- 
pathic physicians. 

One percent are pharmacists or drug- 
gists; 1 percent are engineers. Five occu- 
pations contribute one-half of one percent 
each: (1) opticians or optometrists; (2) den- 
tists; (3) U.S. Navy officers; (4) funeral di- 
rectors or morticians; and (5) Y.M.C.A. di- 
rectors. One quarter of one percent are al- 
dermen or mayors; and barbers. 

A miscellaneous group of 13 percent in- 
cludes 10 percent who are individuals for 
whom no information was given and 3 
percent who were persons following in- 
dividual callings so that no grouping 
could be made. 
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To summarize, in terms of actual num- 
bers, out of a group of 800 commissioners, 
there are about 112 lawyers, 104 merchan- 
disers, 48 persons connected with govern- 
ment service, 24 personnel directors and 
24 housewives; 16 religious leaders, 8 en- 
gineers, and 2 dentists. 

Breaking this information down another 
way, we observe some more interesting 
facts about civil service commissioners. 
Eight percent of them are retired—q per- 
cent retired with no former occupation 
listed and 4 percent retired from a listed 
occupation. Six percent are owners of their 
business or firm. Six percent are managers 
for a small or large concern. One percent 
are listed as executives of the organization 
with which they are affiliated. T'wo per- 
cent were titled president of their organ- 
ization. Thus, at least 15 percent (about 
120) are in obviously responsible positions 
in the community. 

Thirty-four percent (about 272) are in 
the professions which require for the most 
part at least four years and an equivalent 
to a bachelor of arts degree, such as law- 
yers, teachers, accountants, personnel di- 
rectors, ministers and priests, consultants, 
doctors, pharmacists, engineers, dentists, 
and Navy officers. Fourteen percent are in 
fields which are generally licensed and 
supervised by state boards of regulation 
such as morticians, opticians, barbers, and 
brokers. 

Only 8 percent are in the general cate- 
gory of labor. Four percent are labor 
union business agents or representatives; 
2 percent are foremen or superintendents; 
1 percent are workers, probably all skilled; 
and 1 percent are directly connected with 
the railroads as switchmen, agents, or dis- 
patchers. This would seem to make rail- 
road experience of some particular sig- 
nificance. (Perhaps we may be permitted 
a small speculation to the effect that the 
Railway Brotherhood is a long respected 
organization with much experience in 
matters of personnel benefits, particularly 
working conditions and a retirement sys- 
tem.) 

If we regroup a little, we find that the 
managers in the business and professions 
group and the foremen in the labor group 
comprise a middle range supervision 


group of 8 percent of the total. All in all, 
the business and professions group com- 
prises 79 percent; labor 8 percent; and 
farmers 2 percent of our commissioners. 

To put in a plug for the ladies—there 
have been go women appointed since 1944. 
One city has had six women in that period; 
four agencies have had three women each; 
twelve agencies, two women each; forty- 
eight agencies, one woman each. Three 
commissions are required to have one 
member of the opposite sex. And, as noted 
above, 3 percent (24) of the 800 commis- 
sioners surveyed are housewives. 


Civic Activities and Organization Affiliations 


The outstanding thing about the com- 
missioners with regard to their civic ac- 
tivities is that 15 percent of them hold 
responsible positions on boards of direc- 
tors or some such policy-determining body 
of a private or public welfare agency, hos- 
pital, regulating agency such as a board 
of medical examiners, or a church. In 
addition, 10 percent have definite church 
activities; 10 percent are active in miscel- 
laneous community service and fraternal 
organizations; g percent are Masons; 7 
percent Rotary; 6 percent Kiwanis; 6 per- 
cent welfare agencies such as the Red 
Cross; 5 percent Elks; 3 percent Lions; 2 
percent Knights of Columbus. Among the 
business organizations, g percent belong 
to a chamber of commerce, and 8 percent 
to some related merchants group. Miscel- 
laneous veterans’ groups account for 3 
percent, and the American Legion 4 per- 
cent. Professional societies were listed by 
about 13 percent. Labor had a representa- 
tion of about 5 percent. Cultural clubs 
occupied about g percent of the commis- 
sioners. Public employees associations were 
mentioned by only 2 percent. Republican 
Club affiliation comprised 1 percent; Dem- 
ocratic Club, 1 percent; and the League 
of Women Voters, 1 percent. It can be 
seen that these commissioners are not di- 
rectly concerned with political activity, 
but are more concerned with community 
service, welfare, or business economy by 
their own voluntary affiliation with asso- 
ciations. They are probably appointed 
with these preferences in mind. 





Legal Qualification, Appointment and 
Confirmation of Commissioners 

In 20 percent of the 230 commissions 
surveyed, there is a legal requirement that 
commissioners be appointed on the basis 
of party affiliation; in 49 percent on a 
nonpartisan basis. Seven of the commis- 
sions (3 percent) have commissioners who 
are public officials or public employees 
who serve ex officio. One (less than 1 per- 
cent) requires a labor union representative 
to be appointed. No particular qualifica- 
tions are attached to commission member- 
ship by the laws of 29 percent of the com- 
missions sampled. In other words, almost 
80 percent of the commissioners are sup- 
posed to be unhampered by political obli- 
gations, and the belief in the check by 
means of balancing one Republican or 
Democrat against two of the opposing 
party is no longer prevalent. 


Appointment and Confirmation of 
Commissioners 

The greatest variations occurred in the 
realm of appointment and confirmation of 
commissioners. Almost 25 percent belong 
in a miscellaneous category. Of the others, 
18 percent are appointed by a mayor and 
confirmed by a council; 21 percent ap- 
pointed by a city council or board of city 
commissioners. A mayor independently 
appoints g percent, as does a county board 
of supervisors. A governor appoints 7 per- 
cent; another 7 percent are appointed by 
a governor with the confirmation of a state 
senate. There are six Canadian commis- 
sions which are appointed by a “governor 
or lieutenant governor in council.” 

Because more than 60 percent of the 
agencies sampled are cities, it is of interest 
to comment upon the findings of the Mu- 
nicipal Year Book of the International 
City Managers’ Association regarding city 
civil service systems. Of the 1,346 cities of 
more than 10,000 population in the United 
States, 423 have complete civil service cov- 
erage for their employees, 422 have a 
police, fire, or combination coverage, and 
401 have no civil service system. This does 
not mean that those reporting no civil 
service system do not have a central per- 
sonnel agency or a formal personnel pro- 
gram, because the Association defines civil 
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service as a system operated by a “semi- 
autonomous lay board responsible for 
recruiting and examining potential em- 
ployees, certifying them for appointment, 
and hearing appeals from suspensions, dis- 
missal, and other administrative actions.” 
Of the 18 cities over 500,000 population, 
one has civil service for firemen and police- 
men only; all others have complete civil 
service coverage. 

Basic laws of some of the states are of 
particular interest concerning the com- 
missioners and city civil service systems. 
Iowa and Ohio require each city to have 
a three-member board appointed by the 
mayor to serve all municipal employees. 
New York requires each city to have a 
three-member civil service commission ap- 
pointed by the mayor to serve all employ- 
ees or to make use of the county civil 
service commission facilities. New Jersey 
provides that cities may elect to operate 
under the statewide system headed by the 
New Jersey State Civil Service Commission. 
Massachusetts requires that all cities over 
100,000 population be under the state civil 
service commission and that cities under 
100,000 population have the option of 
using the state system. Wisconsin cities 
over 4,000 population must provide a 
five-member police and fire commission 
appointed by the mayor. The commission 
under the Wisconsin provision may have 
administrative duties other than its per- 
sonnel services. California, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and New York make available 
state personnel board services to the cities 
by contract. Alabama, California, and 
New York have optional systems for 
county assistance to the cities. 


The Commission 

The individuals who come to,the com- 
mission from such varied backgrounds 
must form a team, with an attitude on the 
part of each which will create a body that 
can arrive at a consensus for action in that 
vague democratic concept of the “public 
interest.” Important in this matter is the 
legal status of each commission in relation 
to its general governmental agencies. For 
example, the powers of the commission 
can range from independence under char- 
ter authority, through advisory status in a 
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city-manager form of municipal govern- 
ment, to almost clerical status as repository 
for personnel records under a “political 
clearance” system. 


Scope of Activities 


In about 88 percent of the 230 commis- 
sions sampled, the board or commission as 
a group is essentially a part-time body 
which meets periodically to consider pol- 
icy matters such as changes in the rules, to 
administer routine business, or to hear 
employee appeals. In 4 percent of the 
cases, the board or commission has the 
additional feature of a chairman or presi- 
dent who serves full-time in an administra- 
tive capacity. In 13 percent of the cases, 
the individual members of the commission 
have to do part or all of the personnel ad- 
ministration routine that is usually dele- 
gated to a chief examiner or full-time staff 
of technicians. There were two actually 
full-time, salaried commissions. 


Commission Titles 


“ee 


There are almost “57 varieties” of offi- 
cial title for the civil service commissions 
and personnel agencies sampled. There 
are at least 50 variations in the 230. The 
most common are “civil service commis- 
sion,” of which there are 119, and “civil 
service board,” of which there are 34. Im- 
portant are 31 “personnel board” systems 
and the 13 “merit system council” systems. 
These represent the usual type of transi- 
tion from the more formal and autono- 
mous “civil service system” to the less for- 
mal and less autonomous “merit system.” 

It is not enough to say that some com- 
missioners are more active because the 
statute creating their commission gives 
broad duties and responsibilities. The per- 
sonality of individual commissioners will 
influence the prestige and activities of the 
commission as a whole in spite of the par- 
ticular legal cast given the organization. 
In this matter, tenure of office by indi- 
vidual commissioners and age of the com- 
missions themselves will have some influ- 
ence. 


Tenure of Commissioners 


Commissioners do have an opportunity 
to profit by experience, and the appoint- 
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ing authorities seem to take advantage of 
this situation fairly often; 53 percent of 
the present commissioners have been reap- 
pointed from one to six times. Of the com- 
missions reporting, 50 percent have six- 
year terms and 25, percent have three-year 
terms; the others range from one- to ten- 
year terms. Virtually all of them have stag- 
gered terms, by the way. Of those commis- 
sioners who have been reappointed, 49 
percent have been reappointed once; 30 
percent, twice; 10 percent, three times, 4 
percent, four times; 2 percent, five times; 
and 1 percent, six times. The longest ten- 
ure of office for a commissioner in the 
group of 800 is thirty years; the average 
tenure is five years. 


Age of the Commissions 


History has some significance for civil 
service, as in other struggles of mankind 
for improvement of conditions. Two of 
the agencies surveyed date back to 1885; 
three to 1895; one to 1896. As would be 
expected, the “Progressives” put in a 
goodly number between 1908 and 1914; 
twenty-one, to be exact. Then the Wood- 
row Wilson reform period saw a steady 
increase of one or two a year. The Depres- 
sion showed a steady increase of two, four, 
and six a year. But, the ten years between 
1937 and 1947, an expansive era for gov- 
ernmental services especially in the matter 
of national defense, saw a real bobom—from 
five to fourteen personnel systems were 
created each year. There has been a de- 
cline in rate of establishment of new agen- 
cies since then. 


Compensation 


As for public spirit, it may be noticed 
with interest that 36 percent of the 230 
commissions provide no compensation or 
reimbursement for expenses for their com- 
mission members. Compensation is lim- 
ited to necessary expenses only, with some 
slight variations, for 12 percent of the 
commissions. So it can be seen that 48 per- 
cent of the commissioners are not expected 
to have great duties and responsibilities 
which might interfere with their normal 
economic activity. 

Of those who receive a regular compen- 
sation, most of them receive a per diem 








allowance for meetings. An indication of 
their activity is found in the total annual 
limit put upon the number of meetings 
which may be paid for. For example, 28 
of the commissions provide that commis- 
sioners shall receive ten dollars per meet- 
ing. Of these, 4 commissions have no other 
limit. They are paid ten dollars per meet- 
ing without limit in the basic law as to 
the number of meetings which may be 
held. If there are practical limits, these 
were not mentioned. Three commissions 
provide ten dollars per meeting plus ex- 
penses. One receives ten dollars per meet- 
ing plus mileage at the rate of nine cents 
per mile. One receives ten dollars per 
meeting not to exceed four meetings per 
month. Two receive ten dollars per meet- 
ing not to exceed fifty dollars per month. 
Two receive ten dollars per meeting not to 
exceed three hundred dollars per year. 
And so it goes on; there are many varia- 
tions. 

Let it be said that 12 percent receive 
ten dollars per meeting, in some cases 
without limit, in most cases limited to a 
range between necessary expenses to as 
much as $3600 per year, which implies that 
the latter commissions have enlarged re- 
sponsibilities which call for almost an 
annual salary and full-time employment. 
Fifteen percent receive from two dollars 
per meeting to one hundred dollars per 
meeting not to exceed $6000 per year, ex- 
cluding the ten dollars per meeting group. 

Some 20 percent of the commissions re- 
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ceive compensation on an annual rate 
rather than per diem basis. These range 
from $5 to $12,000 per year for commis- 
sioners. ‘The president or chairman may 
receive from $50 to $1500 additional com- 
pensation. 

On the whole, this survey suggests that 
compensation must be personal satisfac- 
tion of undiscernible quality. It certainly 
isn’t for the money, and it can’t be for the 
usual type of political power that these 
busy persons give of their valuable time 
and energy in the “public interest.” 

Because commissioners on the whole 
come from positions of some responsibility 
in community activities, their greatest 
problem of orientation to public service 
personnel administration would seem to 
be that of learning the technical aspects, 
putting themselves on speaking terms with 
the jargon of recruiting, testing, and main- 
tenance of the system in a state of high 
morale. To provide this assistance to com- 
missioners the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada has pub- 
lished two reports. The first, Hearings and 
Appeals: A Guide for Civil Service Com- 
missioners, was issued in 1953. The second, 
which will describe the civil service com- 
missioner’s job, is being issued in early 
1955- Ihe latter report summarizes the 
principles of public personnel administra- 
tion with emphasis on the specific part 
played by the commissioners at each step 
in the process. It also includes as a special 
feature a “Dictionary of Jargon.” 
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Education of the New French 


Administrative Class 


John Cotton Brown 





HE CURRENT curriculum for educating 

France’s higher civil servants inte- 
grates theory and practice in a way that is 
not only novel for the French, but offers 
several useful suggestions to American ef- 
forts in the same field. The broad French 
conception of an internship, carefully 
geared into a policy-oriented intellectual 
training, especially commends itself to 
American examination. The net result is a 
remarkably self-critical attempt to adapt 
to the needs of modern government an 
educational tradition highly regarded for 
its theoretical excellence if not always for 
its practical qualities. 


Postwar Change in Method of Recruiting and 
Training Administrative Civil Servants 


To recapitulate briefly what has been 
amply reported elsewhere, the immediate 
postwar year of 1945 brought a resistance- 
flavored patriotic reform of the French 
higher civil service.1 This reform aimed 
to establish a unified, elite administrative 
class of competence and stability modeled 
on the British system, while at the same 
time democratizing the method of enter- 
ing. This democratization modified in a 
number of important ways the prewar 
system of entrance examinations and ex- 
tended, in both geographical and social 


* See especially B. Mirkine-Guetzevich, ‘““The Na- 
tional School of Administration in France,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, XLIII (1949), 1026-30; 
P. M. Gaudemet, ““The Teaching of Public Admin- 
istration in France,” Public Administration, Lon- 
don, XXVII (Summer 1950), 87-97; Herman Finer, 
The Theory and Practice of Modern Government, 
rev. ed., Holt, New York (1949), pp. 822-28; Uni- 
versity of Paris, Institut d’Etudes Politiques, 1954; 
and four publications by L’Ecole Nationale d’Ad- 
ministration, all published by the Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, Paris: Concours d’Entree et Scolarite 
(1953), Epreuves et Statistiques de Concours de 
1953 (1954), Concours de 1954, and Rapport du 
Directeur de l’Ecole a Son Conseil d’Administra- 
tion, 1945-1952. 








@ John Cotton Brown is Assistant Professor of 
Political Science and Public Administration, Bran- 
deis University. 
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terms, the opportunities of preparing for 
them. Before the war sons of well-to-do 
families resident in Paris were in a more 
favorable position. 

Under the new system, in addition to an 
extremely difficult “First Competitive Ex- 
amination” for students, a somewhat eas- 
ier “Second Competitive Examination” 
is given for lower echelon civil servants of 
five years’ experience who seek advance- 
ment to the new administrative class. ‘The 
aim was to spread both opportunity and 
the resulting social complexion of the 
administrative class, especially the “grands 
corps” of Diplomacy, Council of State, 
Court of Accounts, and Inspection of Fi- 
nance. While only 10 to 15 percent of the 
grands corps positions are currently being 
reached by competitors successful in the 
Second Examination for lower civil serv- 
ants, such a jump was nearly impossible 
before the war. The main shift in the so- 
cial origins of the students who are success- 
ful in the First Examination for entrance 
to the National School seems to be away 
from the high bourgeoisie downward 
through the middle class to pick up the 
sons of petty civil servants, shopkeepers, 
and artisans. There is some scattered rep- 
resentation of peasant sons and to a much 
smaller extent of worker sons. Adequate 
scholarships are available for students pre- 
paring for the First Examination; the 
lower civil servants who pass a qualifying 
examination are granted four months’ 
leave to prepare for the Second Examina- 
tion in a special course at the various In- 
stitutes of Political Studies. 

Capping the 1945 reform was the newly 
created National School of Administra- 
tion. Here, all those who succeed in the 
highly competitive entrance examinations 
undergo three years of cameralistic educa- 
tion and practical training while receiving 
a civil service salary. By training the future 
administrative class together, the reform 
hoped to overcome a somewhat compart- 





mentalized outlook by the various grands 
corps, from which officials are often tempo- 
rarily assigned (seconded) to perform im- 
portant policy roles in the personal cabi- 
nets of the various ministers or to act as 
directors of important operating divisions 
in Paris and elsewhere. It is somewhat 
paradoxical that the French second many 
of their “action” officials from the grands 
corps, which are largely “control” agencies. 
Presumably, the frequency of such second- 
ing broadens the outlook of these men, 
who after all represent the cream of both 
prewar French administrators and the new 
National School graduates. 

Thus, the National School not only 
serves the democratic purpose of replacing 
the privileged training grounds which be- 
fore the war had led into the compart- 
mentalized grands corps. It also aims to 
produce a single, highly competent ad- 
ministrative class with a general outlook— 
by means of democratic recruitment, care- 
ful selection, and rigorous training. 

Essentially, the National School uses an 
exceptionally broad internship of one 
year to provide a foundation of human 
experience for learning how to apply to 
concrete problems of government the ab- 
stract theoretical training characteristic of 
most French higher education. The es- 
sence of the National School lies neither 
in its internship nor in its course work, 
but in the particular gestalt these form 
with all that has gone before in the edu- 
cational life of the future top administra- 
tor. 

Accordingly, the rest of this article will 
analyze—at a level of sufficient detail to 
avoid being misled by surface similarities— 
(1) the types of intellectual training that 
precede admission to the National School, 
(2) the ways the French internship counter- 
balances early intellectual training, and 
(3) the classroom techniques which the 
National School uses to focus these two 
types of preparation on the problems of 
government for which these students will 
soon begin to be responsible. Some dis- 
cussion will also be made of the elements 
which distinguish the French internship 
rather significantly from its American 
counterpart. 
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A Discussion of the Academic Background of 
Candidates for Administrative Posts 

Analysis of the degrees held by success- 
ful candidates for admission to the Na- 
tional School for the calendar year 1954 
reveals the following profile of intellectual 
training: 

1. The largest number of admissions, 54 per- 
cent, had legal training. While French legal 
education is predominantly private law, it also 
includes two one-year courses in economics, 
along with public finance, administrative law, 
and a crowded semester of constitutional law, 
which actually is a kind of introduction to po- 
litical institutions in terms of the legal con- 
cepts governing their creation, powers, and 
functions. 

2. Political science was the second most com- 
mon type of training, 43 percent, while 33 1/3 
percent of the total admitted had both politics 
and law degrees. 

3. Letters, which may include either history 
and sociology, or both, was a respectable third, 
23 percent, of which a quarter had combined 
letters with degrees in politics or law. 

4. All others, including some without uni- 
versity degrees, accounted for less than 12 per- 
cent. 


The profile of the 1954 class did not 
differ greatly from the profiles of the five 
classes of 1947 through 1951, except that 
political science in 1954 seemed to be gain- 
ing slightly at the expense of both law and 
letters. Moreover, political science training 
affects far more of the top echelons of the 
new administrative class than the fore- 
going figures suggest due to its strategic 
concentration among the students in the 
National School most likely to rise to the 
highest levels. For example, political sci- 
ence degrees were held by 70 percent of 
the 1954 class who entered by way of the 
First (Student) Examination. Political sci- 
ence degrees were held by only 10 percent 
of those who entered the 1954 class by way 
of the Second Examination. As already 
noted, students drawn from the First Ex- 
amination will fill 85 to go percent of the 
openings in the grands corps. 

Furthermore, 60 percent of the 1954 
class received their political science de- 
grees at the Paris Institute of Political 
Studies, the legal successor and present 
incarnation of the old Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques. The school was trans- 
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formed into a quasi-nationalized status as 
part of the 1945 reforms. The other stu- 
dents with politics degrees received them 
from one of the non-Parisian Institutes 
established as part of the postwar reform 
at the Universities of Strasbourg, Lyon, 
Grenoble, Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Al- 
giers. The superiority of the Paris Insti- 
tute is attested by the fact that over 11 
percent of its candidates successfully passed 
the First Examination. This was true of 
only 5 percent of the candidates from all 
the provincial institutes combined. It will 
apparently be some time before the pro- 
vincial institutes catch up enough to re- 
alize the geographic aspect of the 1945 
reform. Many students at the Paris Insti- 
tute, of course, come from areas outside 
Paris. 

The preeminent role of the Paris Insti- 
tute in training 60 percent of the students 
who passed the First Examination, and 
who are likely to reach 85 to go percent of 
the most important French administrative 
posts, underscores the importance of look- 
ing briefly at the content and method of 
the Civil Service Section of its curriculum. 

Students entering it with a licence de- 
gree from one of the university faculties, 
usually law or letters, follow a two-year 
program built around a two-year course 
on French political institutions. While 
these institutions are presented against 
their socio-economic background, the 
course is said to be rather heavy on the 
legal side and light on parties and po- 
litical dynamics. In addition to this course, 
the student is required to take a year each 
in (1) French administrative institutions, 
(2) the economic policy of France, (3) con- 
temporary social problems, (4) geography 
of the great powers, and (5) twentieth cen- 
tury history emphasizing the great powers. 
After meeting these requirements, the stu- 
dent elects seven other one-year courses 
from a wide offering in the fields of his- 
tory, geography, contemporary great pow- 
ers, international relations, colonial prob- 
lems, political science, administration 


(more law and institutions than manage- 
ment), social sciences (mainly descriptive 
sociology), and economics. He must also 
attend one seminar each year; one on pub- 
lic law, and the other on either economic 


or social problems. A further seminar on 
“general culture,” a sort of comprehensive 
social course, may be required of students 
whose preparation is deficient in this re- 
spect. In addition to the Civil Service 
Section, the Paris Institute also offers cur- 
ricular approaches to the National School 
via public finance or international rela- 
tions. 

Students entering direct from secondary 
school without a licence degree are obliged 
to take a broad preparatory year of gen- 
eral political history, history of political 
thought, economic and social history, hu- 
man geography, introduction to political 
science, and introduction to economics. 
They must also know the subject matter 
covered by the lectures on constitutional 
law given in the law faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and must attend two 
seminars a week at the Paris Institute de- 
voted to historical, political, and economic 
problems. 

Great emphasis is placed on the semi- 
nars composed of around twenty students 
who meet for an hour and a half once or 
twice a week. Here, they explore more 
deeply some of the areas covered by the 
weekly lectures, or try to integrate differ- 
ent courses of lectures around a particular 
problem. But far more important is the 
method of these seminars where the stu- 
dents are rigorously trained in the intel- 
lectual precision, logical structure, clarity 
of expression, verbal facility, and ability 
to deal with the abstract, for which the 
French educated man is known. In addi- 
tion to tightly constructed written papers, 
students in these seminars are often re- 
quired, on short notice and with only brief 
notes, to give tightly constructed oral ex- 
positions of a particular problem lasting 
precisely ten minutes, neither more nor 
less, followed by criticisms from instructor 
and class. These rigid forms are designed 
to force them to select with quickness and 
accuracy the key ideas and facts most per- 
tinent to the problem at hand and the 
argument they wish to develop. (This 
training is given added meaning for the 
student by the heavy emphasis given to 
oral examinations.) The best analogy in 
American higher education is to be found 





in competently coached intercollegiate de- 
bate work. 

The seminar method of the Paris Insti- 
tute is stressed because oral examinations 
account for two-fifths of the points in the 
examination for admission to the National 
School of Administration and play a basic 
part in the all-important Classification Ex- 
amination at the end of the second year of 
the National School. This examination 
determines where graduates will be placed 
in the administration following their third 
and final year. The same type of largely 
oral seminars, or “conferences of method” 
as they are called, also provides one of the 
principal methods of classroom work dur- 
ing the second or “studies” year at the 
National School. This Institute training 
thus has a very practical application in the 
student’s subsequent intellectual activities. 

The obvious criticism of this heavy ver- 
bal emphasis, at least from an American 
point of view, is the potential danger that 
as verbal facility goes up referential value 
may go down—to the point where a simple 
semantic analysis reveals a serious schizo- 
phrenic split between the level on which 
the student thinks and speaks and the 
level on which he lives and acts. However, 
the air of unreality which often seems to 
characterize the French exchange student 
in the American university is probably no 
worse than the pathetic inability of many 
American college students to develop a 
coherent exposition in either written or 
oral form. The criticism does not lie 
against verbal facility as such, but against 
words and thoughts not effectively re- 
lated to whatever may be real in the 
world. 

The American looks in vain in the cur- 
riculum of the Paris Institute for the kind 
of social science approach to systematic 
theory construction and testing promoted 
so assiduously in the United States by the 
Social Science Research Council. At the 
Paris Institute research emphasis by third- 
year students is focused on empirical and 
descriptive monographs. Perhaps because 
no faculty of social sciences has developed 
to assert its claims and extend its bound- 
aries in this land of state education and 
uniform curricula, French social science 
is still largely definable in terms of tradi- 
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tional sociology. History, politics, eco- 
nomics, psychology, and anthropology 
are found in other bailiwicks. The facul- 
ties are apparently yet to take up prob- 
lems of such obvious relevance to French 
public policy as causes of intergroup hos- 
tility, the psychological basis of political 
loyalty and civic responsibility, or the pro- 
motion of institutional and attitudinal 
change. While French political sociology 
goes rather far into electoral geography, 
the budding high official is not likely to be 
exposed to an academic examination of 
the juncture of power and personality, or 
to a systematic exploration of how power 
itself is acquired, retained, and applied. 
He will, of course, know very well the legal 
limits to, say, the application of adminis- 
trative powers, but this is a different mat- 
ter from the kind of power that may some 
day overturn the French state. The French 
put far more emphasis than Americans do 
on the geographic determinants of human 
behavior, and one of the Paris Institute 
professors is currently developing a power- 
theory approach to the study of imperial- 
ism. The erstwhile theoretical French, of 
course, are somewhat amused at the zeal- 
ous conversion to theoretical interest 
which has been sweeping through Ameri- 
can social and political science. 

The Paris Institute reflects a self-con- 
scious attempt to bring traditional French 
theoretical speculation down to practical 
problems of government and economic 
life. Its faculty is drawn more or less 
equally from the faculties of the various 
French universities and the ranks of high 
government officials, with some infusion 
of leading figures from business and the 
labor unions. Its course titles often have a 
strongly descriptive and empirical sound, 
even a cameralistic quality—all subject 
to the general qualification that where- 
ever a legal approach can be used it prob- 
ably will be. 

On balance, the graduate of the Paris 
Institute of Political Studies is likely to 
approach the study of administration 
at the National School well able to ex- 
press himself with respect to law, history, 
political institutions, and economics. If 
he entered the Institute with a degree in 
law he will be relatively stronger in that 
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field at perhaps some cost to the others. 
If he entered with a degree in letters he 
may or may not be stronger in history or 
sociology. Even those who succeed in 
gaining admission to the National School 
with only a degree in law or letters will 
by American standards be exceptionally 
well trained in using their minds. And 
they will all be able to express themselves. 


The First Year at the National School Is 
Spent As an Intern 

As soon as the successful candidate is 
admitted to the first year of the National 
School in January, he begins a year’s in- 
ternship consciously designed to give him 
a “new look” at life, plus an opportunity 
to learn how to negotiate it with initiative 
and decisiveness in a practical and re- 
sponsible way. 

First of all, he is “displaced” as much as 
possible from the environments he has 
previously known. The city boy is exposed 
to rural life; the country boy sees city life; 
the Frenchman from North Africa learns 
Continental France and vice versa. In- 
terns from one social class learn the life 
and problems of other classes, a point per- 
haps of more importance in France than 
in the somewhat less stratified United 
States. The student who has spent some 16 
or 18 years in abstract intellectual training 
is forced to apply it to practical problems 
and take responsibility for the results. 
Emphasis is constantly placed on common 
sense, initiative, and a spirit of decision. 

In this last connection, the intern is 
placed in situations of gradually increas- 
ing responsibility for deciding and acting 
on things which must be done, and be 
done by him if they are to be done at all. 
What is important is not so much that 
the student take a big decision but that 
he would be the only one to take a decision 
committing the public power. 

These two principles of displacement 
and sole responsibility stand in sharp con- 
trast to the great bulk of American intern- 
ships, at least thosé in the federal govern- 
ment, where the intern is most likely to be 
placed as some kind of staff analyst in one 
of the staff planning or housekeeping of- 
fices. While the American intern may feel 
responsible for the quality of his analyses 
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and recommendations, he is not likely to 
feel that they will go unchecked by those 
above in finally “committing the public 
power.” Again, in sharp contrast to the 
American practice of making the over- 
whelming bulk of federal placements in 
Washington, the French program quickly 
abandoned an early experiment with in- 
tern placements in the Paris ministries. 
The French intern does not speculate, as 
his American counterpart often does, on 
how his administrative activity ultimately 
affects the citizen. If something goes 
wrong, he is likely to have to face the citi- 
zen. 

French intern placements over the years 
tend to average around 60 percent with 
prefects in Continental France, 15 per- 
cent in North Africa or the French zone 
of Germany, and 25, percent with “double- 
internships,” the first half being spent in 
North Africa, the second half with a pre- 
fect. The German placements have been 
especially valuable for those who have 
been admitted to the foreign affairs sec- 
tion of the National School, since they 
combine an exposure to administration 
and a cross-section of life in a foreign mi- 
lieu not obtainable in an embassy. Place- 
ments of future diplomats with prefects 
or with civil control officials in North 
Africa are not considered amiss, however, 
since they learn more about the interests 
they are some day to represent. 

Those who are given “double-intern- 
ships” have an opportunity to see first the 
application of French power in Morocco 
or Tunisia, and second the ways in which 
the quasi-political powers of a French pre- 
fect must be constantly adjusted and ac- 
commodated to the exigencies of French 
local politics, especially when a deputy 
of the region has the sympathy of the 
powerful Minister of the Interior in Paris. 
The full-time placements in North Africa 
also have some of this variation since they 
begin at the local, often tribal, level, where 
administration is face to face instead of on 
paper, and then work up to the higher 


‘levels where they observe the growing 


powers of the various assemblies and the 

concessions that wisdom makes to them. 
Despite the differences in the milieu of 

these placements, they avoid any kind of 





specialization so frequent in American in- 
ternships and are unified quite self-con- 
sciously around the concept of administra- 
tive power in action. “It is precisely this 
search for unity through experience which 
has led the School to plan for the first-year 
internships only with administrateurs 
d’autorite, i.e., officials of a general com- 
petence representing the state, like the pre- 
fect, or representing France in the pleni- 
tude of its rights, like for instance the civil 
controllers of Morocco or Tunisia and a 
fortiori, the delegates of our country in 
Germany.” The French intern is deliber- 
ately exposed where possible to situations 
in which he can develop a sense of com- 
mand and personal authority, and learn 
through first-hand experience the prob- 
lems of maintaining public order. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, African national- 
ism and to some extent French strikes pro- 
vide such training opportunities. 

This strong emphasis on statism most 
strikingly distinguishes the French intern- 
ship from the American. The average 
American has concepts for country, nation, 
and government, but “the state” usually 
means Iowa or Massachusetts to him. In 
France, a strong sense of the state as the 
arbiter of group conflicts has long been 
interwoven with a strong administrative 
tradition. Since the intern will some day 
be expected to apply the authority and 
power of the state with a strong moral re- 
sponsibility to the general interest, the 
School attempts in almost platonic fashion 
to build this sense of the state into his con- 
sciousness, if indeed it was not already 
there. 

As Herman Finer has argued so persua- 
sively, moral responsibility may not be an 
adequate substitute for effective responsi- 
bility to the political organs of govern- 
ment, but where the latter is as diffused as 
in France, moral responsibility may be 
preferable to no responsibility. Before 
Americans reject the French internship as 
the care and feeding of a young elite, they 
should consider the importance of a com- 
petent and stable administration in a 
state which is both highly centralized and 
so deeply troubled by social divisions as 
to have altered its form of government 
eight times since 1789. The threat to demo- 
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cratic values inherent in any administra- 
tive elite may be more than offset in France 
by the threat that would ensue if French 
administration were as weak and unstable 
as French governments. It is no accident 
that high administrative officials often per- 
form important policy roles. Neither is it 
accidental that the French academic ap- 
proach to administration stresses the legal 
extent and limits of administrative pow- 
ers instead of the American emphasis on 


management. 
Within these distinguishing criteria of 
displacement, sole responsibility, and 


sense of state, the French intern program 
is mechanically similar to such American 
programs as that of the old National Insti- 
tute of \Public Affairs. Prefects and super- 
visors in North Africa sympathetic to the 
program are identified through the years 
and undertake two commitments: (1) To 
keep the intern close to the supervisor per- 
sonally, and (2) to keep the intern active 
with concrete assignments which involve 
common sense and practical judgments as 
well as intellectual skills. 

Specifically, the intern becomes familiar 
with the life of the administration, its 
territory, role, and organization, and the 
activities of the administrator himself, 
through reading his mail, attending meet- 
ings with his chiefs of service, attending 
receptions of delegations (sometimes of an- 
gry citizens), participating in tours of the 
administrator which put him in direct 
contact with the population, and generally 
attempting as far as possible “to follow in 
the footsteps of the administrator.” Some 
important types of assignments for which 
interns can be heid responsible are serving 
temporarily as a subprefect during the 
latter’s vacation, or in the absence of the 
regular official acting as the administra- 
tor’s chef de cabinet, or being a kind of 
executive secretary and coordinating staff 
assistant between the administrator and 
his service chiefs. In North Africa, small 
command posts are sometimes turned over 
to interns who have gained their super- 
visor’s confidence. 

Such confidence is of the essence in de- 
termining how well internship principles 
will actually be realized in practice. “Since 
the student is now working with life rather 
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than with books, the administrator watches 
him carefully, gradually giving the man 
who is too shy an opportunity to overcome 
his timidity and indecisiveness, while 
taming down another who is too bold.” 

Within these general principles the 
School trusts the administrator to organ- 
ize the intern’s program according to the 
possibilities of his area, and generally 
leaves it to the initiative of the intern to 
broaden the administrator’s view of these 
possibilities or to overcome minor prob- 
lems in their relationship. At the end of 
the third and the eighth month, the in- 
tern does send reports to the Director of 
Internships covering his activities, prog- 
ress, and future program. In these reports 
he can mention that he is not getting close 
enough to his supervisor or getting enough 
assignments. But this takes some character 
since the administrator clears these re- 
ports in the interest of good working re- 
lations with the National School, which 
is after all another government agency, 
and one located in Paris. Of probably far 
more importance than these reports are 
the more than two hundred days a year 
which the Director and Assistant Director 
of internships, and sometimes the Director 
of the School, spend traveling, visiting 
each intern and his supervisor, discussing 
problems, and suggesting improvements. 
Each intern is visited once and sometimes 
twice in addition to his two reports. Very 
rarely has it been necessary to change a 
placement because of difficulties. 

In addition, each intern is now asked 
at the end of his internship to prepare a 
memorandum of around thirty pages on 
the relation to his particular area of one 
of a series of problems proposed by the 
Director of Internships. These memo- 
randa usually deal with economic, social, 
political, administrative, or financial prob- 
lems with the hope that some may be of 
practical value. The grade on these memo- 
randa counts one-fourth of the internship. 
Ratings by the Director of Internships, 
based largely on advice from the intern’s 
administrative supervisor, count the other 
three-fourths. The entire internship counts 
one-fifth of the points which will deter- 
mine at the end of the second year what 
part of the administration the intern will 


eventually enter. The grades obtained in 
the second year studies count another one- 
fifth while the critical Classification Ex- 
amination counts the remaining 60 per- 
cent. Since this examination largely de- 
termines whether a student goes into one 
of the elite grands corps, which take more 
or less the top 3o percent, or one of the 
much more routine action agencies, it is 
usually attended by considerable personal 
tension. 

Following that Classification Examina- 
tion at the end of a very arduous second 
year devoted to studies, described below, 
the student will be given a change of pace 
with another type of internship lasting 
only two and one-half months. This “en- 
terprise internship” takes the student into 
an industrial, commercial, or banking 
firm, or into various agricultural organ- 
izations, but only to observe, not to ad- 
minister. 

He studies the life of the firm, its place 
in the trade and in the economy, its proc- 
esses of production, personnel relations, 
financial management, and commercial ac- 
tivities, and the difficulties it may encoun- 
ter under various state regulations which 
he may some day have a hand in drafting. 
He also spends time getting to know both 
managers and workers in the shops, to the 
extent this is possible, still in pursuit of 
the major goal of both types of intern- 
ship—to produce a man who will under- 
stand in human terms the conditions of 
life in various parts of the state he will 
some day help administer. 

In these ways the French intern pro- 
gram attempts to develop not the various 
management techniques usually stressed in 
American internships, not the intellectual 
brilliance stressed in the French schools, 
but essentially the character of an open- 
minded, humane man, who is capable of 
deciding and acting effectively in the dis- 
interested service of the state. 


The Second Year at the National School Is 
Spent in Course Work and Seminars 
The second or “‘studies” year at the Na- 
tional School begins with a tremendous 
advantage over most American university ° 
teaching in the field of administration. 
The students know from a year of their 





‘own experience what the studies are 
about. At the same time their earlier for- 
mal education has left them well equipped 
to handle intellectually problems of pub- 
lic policy and effective administration. 

In form and method, the National 
School closely resembles the Paris Insti- 
tute. The essential difference lies in the 
heavily empirical, institutional, cameral- 
istic content of the School’s curriculum. 
The “conferences on method” or “work- 
ing seminars” are now often adapted to 
the presentation and critical analysis of 
“problem papers” on some question of 
public policy, or of draft administrative 
regulations or judicial decisions relating 
to a particular set of circumstances. The 
school looks primarily at existing struc- 
tures and how they can be improved, not 
for the basic body of theory-related-to- 
fact which might help solve such prob- 
lems in general. Theory tends to be left 
to the Institute. 

The curriculum of the second year at 
the National School is organized into four 
sections: (1) general administration, (2) 
economic and financial administration, (3) 
social administration, and (4) foreign af- 
fairs. The students, who have been ranked 
according to their scores on the entrance 
examinations, are allowed to choose their 
section to the extent that places in it are 
available. The foreign affairs section is 
one of the more popular preferences but 
also almost always has the fewest places. 
As a result, it gets some of the best stu- 
dents, and some of the other students must 
be content with their second or third 
choice. At the beginning of the 1954 class, 
8 places were open in foreign affairs, 8 in 
social, 32 in general, and 52 in economic 
and financial administration. These pro- 
portions hold more or less through the 
years. The problem is usually to attract 
brilliant students into social administra- 
tion which lacks the prestige of the grands 
corps. 

Each section concentrates on its own 
field mainly in its conferences on method. 
These conferences of around fifteen stu- 
dents are the capital element in the sec- 
ond year and usually run for two hours 
three times a week. They aim primarily 
to train students to carry out inquiries 
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which can be completed in a week or two; 
to state their views effectively orally or in 
writing; and to prepare the types of policy 
recommendations and administrative de- 
cisions for which they will some day be 
responsible. Emphasis is placed on those 
methods of work which bring to bear on a 
particular administrative problem relevant 
information from a broad subject-matter 
field. Some attempts are also made to fa- 
miliarize the individualistic French stu- 
dents in teamwork and in the procedure 
used in French commissions. The time 
pressure of this highly competitive year is 
so intense, however, that such attempts 
seem mainly successful in student teams 
formed for the more limited purposes of 
hiring typists and exchanging notes on 
lectures and readings! Suggestions have 
been made unsuccessfully to “stretch out” 
into part of the very relaxed third year 
what many students describe as the second 
year “rat race.” There is also some student 
complaint over having to return to such 
strenuous studies after a break of three 
years resulting from the fact that the in- 
ternship usually follows eighteen months 
of military service. 

Each section’s conferences on method 
are supplemented by a series of specialized 
lectures. In addition, each section devotes 
the first three months of the year to a 
series of “intersection conferences” de- 
signed to orient it in a general way to the 
subject fields more or less common to all 
the sections. The different sections also 
attend some of the lectures given primarily 
for the other sections, and all students ut- 
tend a series of courses on such gene: 1 
problems as “the problem of the con- 
tinuity of governmental action in mod- 
ern democracies,” “problems of the pub- 
lic service,” “contemporary noncapitalist 
economies,” “the labor problem in the 
world and more especially in Great Brit- 
ain in the twentieth century,” “techniques 
of the French agricultural economy,” “cur- 
rent problems of national defense,” and 
“introduction to political philosophy.” A 
number of other common lecture courses 
relate to the history, sociology, geography, 
and economy of North Africa. 

To give a concrete example, the section 
of general administration in its own spe- 
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cialized program will devote perhaps six 
to ten two-hour conference sessions to the 
constitutional organizations of France 
compared, in certain respects, to those of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union. Some fourteen to eighteen 
sessions will be devoted to French admin- 
istrative organizational structure at na- 
tional, departmental, and communal lev- 
els, again with some British and American 
comparisons. A substantial number of ses- 
sions will be devoted to such public law 
questions as civil liberties, the rule of law, 
administrative powers, and administra- 
tive procedure, again with British and 
American comparisons. Perhaps four to six 
sessions will be held on the constitutional 
structure of the French Union; another 
four to eight sessions on the theory, or- 
ganization, and management of public 
services, government enterprises, nation- 
alized industries, mixed corporations, etc. 
Some ten sessions will deal with current 
French economic questions; another ten 
with French treasury management. Such 
current problems as housing and rearma- 
ment will also be covered. 

In addition to the common lectures de- 
scribed above, the general administration 
section will attend special lectures on ad- 
ministrative procedure, means of imple- 
menting economic policies, and the ad- 
ministrative, organizational, and financial 
problems of public sanitation. Most of 
these lectures will also be attended by the 
social and the economic and financial sec- 
tions. 

During the first three orientation 
months, the general administration sec- 
tion would have participated in twelve or 
so intersection conferences on problems 
of public finance and the budget; invest- 
ment policy in the public and private 
sectors; control of credit; price and wage 
policy; state action on foreign commerce; 
and French administrative structure in 
economic and financial matters. It also 
would have participated in about six in- 
tersection conferences on the social class 
structure, problems of social security, 
French trade unionism, collective bargain- 
ing, and labor conflicts, and finally an- 
other six sessions on current questions of 
French foreign policy. 
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The obvious omission from an Ameri- 
can point of view is any emphasis on “ad- 
ministrative management,” at least in the 
broader sense of insuring sound decisions 
and effective implementation. Very few 
graduates of the National School, for ex- 
ample, can say they have read even the 
French classic in the field, Administration 
Industrielle et Generale, by the great man- 
ager, Henri Fayol, whose ideas were the 
ancestor of POSDCORB and permeated 
the 1937 Report of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Administrative Management. Fred- 
erick W. Taylor is equally neglected, al- 
though perhaps for more understandable 
reasons of language, and the entire out- 
look of the School is hardly compatible 
with the current behaviorist work of Her- 
bert Simon. While many of the School’s. 
conference sessions are devoted to an anal- 
ysis of current practical problems, there: 
seems to be no French equivalent of Har- 
old Stein’s public administration case- 
book. Interestingly enough, the School’s 
economic and financial section studies in- 
dustrial management, but the attempt to 
apply such ideas to public administration 
is still apparently to develop in the School: 
as well as in the public service itself. 

Increasingly, however, high French civil 
servants are writing about the “public 
function” as distinct from “public law’” 
and about the possibility of lowering the 
costs of government operations through 
increasing their productivity. In 1954, for 
the first time, the National School in- 
cluded in its list of common lecture courses 
a series of twelve lectures on “problems of 
public administration.” These empha- 
sized the distinction between administra- 
tion and law, the relations between policy 
and administration, sociological aspects of 
these problems, the relations between gen- 
eral policy and the budget function, plan- 
ning as a technique of administration, and 
human relations both between civil serv- 
ants and with the public. Significantly, 
these beginning lectures were given by a 
visiting professor from Belgium and drew 
considerably on British and American ex- 
amples. This brief series was well received 
and may be repeated in 1955 or 1956. 

For all the lack of stress on administra- 
tive management, the National School 





does give a substantive policy orientation 
to its studies which American curricula 
in public administration have been rather 
slow to adopt. This public policy emphasis 
seems similar to the approach of the 
Graduate School of Public Administration 
at Harvard’s Littauer Center. While lec- 
turers and masters of conference of the 
National School are drawn from both uni- 
versity faculties and grands corps civil 
servants, the latter are used more heavily 
where a practical touch is preferred. They 
constitute some three-fourths of the mas- 
ters of conference. 


The Third Year at the National School Is 
Devoted to Technical Study and 
Work Assignments 

The practical touch becomes supreme 
following the “enterprise internship,” de- 
scribed previously, at the beginning of the 
third year. By now the Classification Ex- 
amination has determined the corps into 
which each student will go. The students 
are redistributed into a larger number of 
smaller conference sections under the 
direction of civil servants from the agen- 
cies to which the students are destined. 
These smaller sections are devoted to tech- 
nical studies and actual work assignments 
which often take the students into the 
ministries with which they will soon be- 
gin to work in actual practice. Specifically, 
the students will summarize legislation, 
analyze documents and files, and prepare 
various kinds of drafts. While there is an 
inevitable relaxation following the deter- 
minations of the intensely competitive 
Classification Examination at the end of 
the second year, the third year at least 
provides a useful transition combining 
elements of organizational orientation, in- 
service technical training, and on-the-job 
training assignments of practical value. 
To maintain a link among students of 
each class and to keep intellectual interests 
alive, the third-year curriculum also in- 
cludes a few intersection conferences on 
broader questions, such as relations be- 
tween the administration and parliament. 

In addition to the professional training 
described above, the second- and third- 
year study programs also include languages 
and physical training. Moreover, the 
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School attempts to create the social condi- 
tions in which friendships will develop, 
not only between contemporaries in the 
present class but also with members of 
earlier classes. 

Just as the intern experience is designed 
to encourage initiative, decisiveness, and 
a willingness to act on One’s own respon- 
sibility, so the studies program is designed 
to provide the intellectual training and 
working methods which will produce 
sound decisions to pressing social, eco- 
nomic, political, and administrative prob- 
lems. This intellectual training always 
proceeds from the practical. perspective of 
the French administrator and _ conse- 
quently emphasizes current rather than 
past materials. While the education re. 
ceived by the students before entering the 
National School equips them to approach 
these problems within a broad social sci- 
ence context, the entire curriculum of the 
School focuses on the intellectual processes 
required for action rather than specula- 
tion. 


In Summary 


It should be noted in closing that some 
of the top grands corps administrators 
trained before the war voice the criticism 
that the three years required by the Na- 
tional School may be too long a training 
period for students who are already highly 
educated and who thus may be twenty-six 
or twenty-seven years of age before begin- 
ning their productive career. The same 
sources also point out that this extended 
training and entrance examination system 
may discourage top quality candidates 
from entering the public service. Before 
the war, such candidates could have taken 
examinations for either the grands corps 
or the more routine ministries, according 
to their preference, and very shortly after- 
ward they would have known their fate. 
Today, the critics say, a brilliant student 
who is intent on the grands corps may be 
unwilling to gamble two or three years 
with the chance that he may be able to 
qualify only for a ministry. This uncer- 
tainty hardly seems a major problem, how- 
ever, since the First Examination is regu- | 
larly taken by nine or ten times as many 
candidates as there are places available. 
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On balance, the educational prepara- 
tion of French civil servants enjoys an 
advantage not open to most Americans 
concerned with similar problems. There 
is an impressive learning value in the par- 
ticular sequence and integration of broad 
intellectual training, broad intern experi- 
ence, policy-oriented application of these 
two types of preparation, and finally tech- 
nical training for the job itself. This will 
be especially appreciated by Americans in 
the field who have struggled with prob- 
lems of teaching administration to college 
students without concrete notions of ad- 
ministrative life, or with trying to convey 
a sense of broad public policy to “in-serv- 
ice” interns without sufficient educational 
preparation. 

Americans who object to the “elite” 
overtones of the French training can still 
draw on such ideas as the training se- 


quence, or the central ideas of intern “‘dis- 
placement” and sole responsibility under 
a high level operating official, without also 
buying the French emphasis on a “sense of 
state.” 

Such a three-year training sequence for 
paid civil servants, or anything approach- 
ing it, becomes politically feasible, of 
course, only within the framework of a 
genuine career service, which from many 
points of view the federal government is 
yet to develop on an adequate basis. When 
that day comes, however, the present 
highly successful Junior Management As- 
sistant program might well be further de- 
veloped in light of some of the foregoing 
ideas, perhaps following two or three years 
of practical work with a master’s or doc- 
tor’s degree program at one of the leading 
American universities. 
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Evolution of a Personnel 


Organization 


James A. Nielson 





HERE are two basic concepts of organ- 
th ier work in a staff group. The first 
of these, and the more common, is to or- 
ganize a staff group along functional lines 
irrespective of the type of line organiza- 
tion with which the staff groups must deal. 
The other concept of organization is to 
organize the staff group on the basic or- 
ganizational patterns of a line organization. 
In the first type of organization, the per- 
sonnel of the staff group tend to specialize 
and to deal with single functional prob- 
lems or in some cases phases of the same 
problem. In the second, the staff is com- 
posed of “generalists” who must deal with 
a variety of problems irrespective of their 
functional nature. These concepts are, of 
course, not mutually exclusive. Many or- 
ganizations have some functional special- 
ization but also have personnel capable of 
dealing with a wide variety of problems 
in relationship to the line organization. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
the evolution of a personnel organization 
at a large government research and de- 
velopment laboratory under Navy Depart- 
ment control and direction. This labora- 
tory is, for the most part, organized on a 
product basis in that the major technical 
organization is concerned with the devel- 
opment of specific types of weapons, and 
major organizational divisions are on the 
basis of these weapons systems. The Ko- 
rean War increased the federal govern- 
ment’s activity in the research and devel- 
opment of new weapons. To carry out 
these activities, more employees were 
needed, and the Personnel Department’s 
primary effort was to recruit new person- 
nel. 





@ James A. Nielson is Associate Head, Personnel 
Department, U. S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, California. 

@ Carter C. Miller is Position Classifier, Wage and 
Classification Division at the same installation. 
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Personnel Department Operated on 
Functional Basis 

In July, 1950, the Personnel Depart- 
ment began expanding within its existing 
organizational framework. This frame- 
work consisted of a Department Office, 
Employee Relations Division, Training 
Division, Wage and Classification Divi- 
sion, and an Employment Division. Al- 
though a certain amount of overlap of 
functions existed, the Divisions were pri- 
marily concerned with the traditional areas 
of work indicated by their titles. There 
was further specialization of functions in 
the structure of Branches within Divi- 
sions. Although the Training Division did 
not have a Branch structure, it was func- 
tionally organized in that trade training 
was handled by training specialists who 
had been promoted from trade positions in 
the line organization, and training in pro- 
fessional and clerical areas was handled by 
specialists who had been _ professionally 
trained for this work. In the Employee Re- 
lations Division there was a_ separate 
Branch handling the awards and incen- 
tives program while the other programs 
in the Division, including counseling and 
relations with organized employee groups, 
were handled by the other employees in 
the Employee Relations Division. In the 
Wage and Classification Division the ma- 
jority of the technicians had responsibility 
for classification of graded positions fall- 
ing under the Federal Classification Act 
of 1949, while one technician specialized 
in so-called ungraded or wage board type 
positions. 

Specialization was greatest in the Em- 
ployment Division, primarily because it 
was the largest of the Divisions concerned. 
The Employment Division was divided 
into five Branches. ‘There were three Place- 
ment Branches handling recruitment and 
placement of trades, professional, and ad- 
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ministrative and clerical personnel. In 
addition, there was a small Administra- 
tive Services Branch concerned with the 
distribution of mail, maintenance of regu- 
latory material, and maintenance of cen- 
tral files. Finally, there was a Records and 
Reports Branch with responsibility for 
organizational files, basic employee rec- 
ords, statistical reports, and the clerical 
processing of personnel actions. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Functional 
Organization 
This organization had certain advan- 
tages. 


1. It provided relatively clear defini- 
tions of duties, and responsibility could be 
placed for certain programs. 

2. Employees working in various func- 
tional specialties became expert within 
these fields. 

3. Employees could perform their duties 
with less training and experience and per- 
haps with less potential capability than in 
a different type of organization. 


There were also a number of difficulties, 
which led to ineffectiveness in operations 
and appeared to require a greater number 
of people than was necessary. 


1. Instead of having one or two regular 
Personnel Department contacts, people in 
the various technical departments had to 
contact a different person for each prob- 
lem or even for different phases of the 
same problem. This led to fruitless calls, 
numerous referrals, and considerable frus- 
tration. 

2. There were many contacts with the 
head of the Personnel Department and the 
heads of the various Personnel Divisions 
because the line Department people knew 
them and because they were the only peo- 
ple who could deal with a problem on a 
broad basis. 

3. Personnel Department technicians 
could develop only a superficial knowl- 
edge of the line Departments, their person- 
nel, needs, and problems. 

4. Most personnel problems involve 
broader conceptions than those covered by 
the functional specialists. The result was 
inadequate handling of problems and the 
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involvement of a number of people in a 
single problem. 

5. Specialization provided relatively 
narrow positions with little incentive to 
develop broader knowledge, little stimula- 
tion, and generally low-grade positions. 

6. The organization provided little op- 
portunity for an individual to develop 
general skills and made for little flexibility 
in staffing between various function spe- 
cialties. 


By 1952, the period of expansion both 
in the larger organization and in the Per- 
sonnel Department had ended. A leveling 
off period existed during most of 1952 and 
1953. The recruitment problems remained 
serious, but more attention could now be 
given to other aspects of the personnel 
program—planning better programs and 
correcting deficiencies in programs. Some 
attention was given to reorganization in 
the last half of 1953, but it was generally 
on a minor scale and within Divisions. 


Steps Taken to Provide “Generalist” Service 


One of the first major moves away from 
specialization occurred in the Employee 
Relations Division. The Awards and In- 
centives Branch was abolished, and the 
program was made a general responsibility 
of the Division. The primary purpose of 
this action was to make better and more 
flexible use of the relatively few employees 
in the Division. Also, action was taken to 
remove from the Employee Relations Di- 
vision a number of activities that involved 
considerable clerical effort that could be 
better, or at least equally well accom- 
plished, by line Departments. As a result, 
the Employee Relations Division became 
more truly a staff organization to operat- 
ing groups. 

The greatest change was made in the 
Employment Division where the Adminis- 
trative Services Branch and the Records 
and Reports Branch were combined into 
a single organization. In addition, the 
Trades Placement Branch and the Ad- 
ministrative Placement Branch were com- 
bined. This was possible because the 
sources of recruitment were similar and 
the incentive was to save positions by com- 
bining operations. The move was not 








wholly successful because of the lack of 
sufficient study and preparation for the 
move and the opposition of some em- 
ployees since a number of jobs were re- 
duced. The results of this move were there- 
fore not in the direction of improvement. 
The morale of the combined Branch was 
low, turnover was high, the operating or- 
ganization was not receiving good services 
and was becoming increasingly vocal in 
voicing its dissatisfaction. The one good 
result was that the move created a crisis 
and forced more detailed attention to the 
problem. 

The last quarter of 1953 saw a gradual 
tightening on the numbers of personnel 
both in the entire organization and in the 
Personnel Department. In 1954 an entire 
major program of the Agency was discon- 
tinued, resulting in a cut of several hun- 
dred positions. The reduction forced 
early attention on how to carry on an ef- 
fective personnel program with less peo- 
ple. It was necessary to consolidate some 
functions, and the tendency was away 
from specialization toward creating “‘gen- 
eralist” positions. 

The greatest attention has been given to 
continued study of the reorganization of 
the Employment Division since this ap- 
peared to be the first necessary step in re- 
organizing the entire Department. The 
previous Branch structure described in the 
Employment Division was done away with 
entirely and three Branches were created 
and organized along entirely different 
lines. These are (1) an Administrative 
Services Branch (2) an Examining Branch, 
and (3) a Staffing and Utilization Branch. 
The Administrative Services Branch con- 
tinues to be responsible for the central 
personnel files, the receipt and distribu- 
tion of mail, the preparation of statistical 
reports, and the clerical processing of per- 
sonnel actions. The greatest change was in 
the processing function. Previously, each 
processing clerk was responsible for cer- 
tain types of personnel actions. Now the 
work is organized so that each clerk is re- 
sponsible for all personnel actions for a 
group of major organizations. This has 
resulted in better personnel service to the 
line organization; has allowed the center- 
ing of responsibility for preparation of 
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correct actions in one person rather than 
a group; has led to personnel savings; and 
has made possible positions with more va- 
riety and interest and higher grades. 

The Examining Branch is a new or- 
ganization. It is responsible for recruit- 
ment activities, including correspondence 
with applicants, for the evaluation of 
qualifications, for obtaining certification 
from the Civil Service Commission, for 
testing, for conducting initial interviews 
of applicants, and for many routine func- 
tions formerly performed by technicians 
in the Placement Branches. The purpose 
in establishing this Branch was to central- 
ize these activities and to remove many of 
the time-consuming activities from the 
technicians. 

The key Branch in the Employment Di- 
vision is the newly created Staffing and 
Utilization Branch. The technicians in 
this Branch are assigned certain Depart- 
ments and are made responsible for per- 
sonnel staffing within these Departments. 
Instead of being primarily recruiters, their 
work is directed towards working with the 
line organization in determining the needs 
of the organization, learning about the or- 
ganization and its positions, and provid- 
ing assistance in solving personnel prob- 
lems relating to placement, promotion, 
transfer, etc. They also counsel supervi- 
sors and employees on placement problems 
and on problems of employee performance 
evaluation. 

It can be seen that the Staffing and 
Utilization Branch is in a position to be- 
come the key group in actually improving 
personnel administration. Gradual move- 
ment towards this concept is planned and 
will take place as employees of the Per- 
sonnel Department accept it and as tech- 
nicians are trained to carry out additional 
responsibilities. Many of the functions 
performed by Employee Relations techni- 
cians and Training Specialists are now be- 
ing performed by technicians in the Staff- 
ing and Utilization Branch. The Person- 
nel Department now retains only a small 
number of staff experts in the fields of 
Employee Relations and Training. 

Some reorganization has also taken 
place in the Wage and Classification Di- 
vision. Instead of having one technician 
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Federal Government Service: 
Its Character, Prestige, and Problems 





MPROVED personnel management is one 

of the major keys to economy, efli- 
ciency, and a higher quality of govern- 
ment service. As citizens we are proud of 
the steady improvement in the quality, 
effectiveness, and responsibility of the fed- 
eral service over the past fifty years. It has 
grown in size and in competence, along 
with the growth of our country and the 
number of the services we call on the fed- 
eral government to perform in peace and 
war. 

At the same time, the federal service pre- 
sents a number of major problems and op- 
portunities for improvement. The build- 
ing of greater prestige, the fixing of re- 
sponsibility for personnel management, 
the development of better recruitment 
and training programs, the administration 
of loyalty and security programs which 
will at the same time safeguard the coun- 
try and the individual rights of the public 
servant, the building of pride and unity 
throughout the federal government serv- 
ice—these are some of the problems we 
have discussed. 

Our principal findings follow: 





e@ The Editors of Public Personnel Review are 
pleased to have the privilege of publishing this 
report of the Sixth American Assembly, held Oc- 
tober 7-10, 1954, at Arden House on the Harriman 
Campus of Columbia University. 

The American Assembly, founded in 1950, is a 
national, nonprofit program of continuing con- 
ferences which brings together representatives of 
business, labor, farm groups, the professions, both 
political parties, and government. The aim of the 
Assembly is to throw impartial light on the major 
problems which confront America so that citizens 
can take effective steps toward solving those prob- 
lems. Some other topics discussed at American 
Assembly conferences are “U. S.-Western Europe 
Relations,” “Inflation,” “Economic Security for 
Americans,” and the “U. S. Stake in the U.N.” 

The men and women who participated in the 
discussions and made the recommendations incor- 
porated in the current report are listed at the end 
of the article. 
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President Should Have Responsibility for 
Personnel Administration 

The President has the responsibility for 
leadership of the Executive branch of the 
federal government service. Constitutional 
principles, the necessities of our national 
life, and the example of successful cor- 
porate enterprise all underscore the indis- 
pensability of executive responsibility for 
the personnel policies and the personnel 
management of the federal government. 

This leadership must be acknowledged 
and supported by the heads and employees 
of executive departments, by the party 
leaders, and by the members of the Con- 
gress. This leadership must be accepted 
and exercised by the President, if the busi- 
ness of the national government is to be 
efficiently performed. 


And the Staff to Carry Out His Responsibility 


No President has ever had an adequate 
staff for positive and progressive personnel 
administration, nor one with full jurisdic- 
tion over all executive personnel matters. 
It is high time that the President be fully 
equipped to discharge his responsibilities 
in personnel management. This requires 
an executive personnel agency to (1) de- 
velop and formulate general personnel 
policies and (2) to stimulate, assist, and re- 
view personnel management with depart- 
ments and agencies. Such an agency should 
have broad jurisdiction in personnel ad- 
ministration. These objectives could be 
achieved by broadening the functions of 
the Civil Service Commission or creating 
within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent a personnel agency responsible for 
a wider range of activities than those yet 
entrusted to the President’s personnel ad- 
viser. 

The size of the federal government 
makes essential the decentralization of 
personnel operations. Each agency head 
must be held fully responsible for the 
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management of his agency. Personnel ad- 
ministration is an integral part of man- 
agement. In the administration of person- 
nel activities, department heads should be 
limited only by necessary government- 
wide policies. 


Congress Has Responsibility for General 
Personnel Principles and Standards 

The responsibility of Congress for per- 
sonnel administration is to promulgate 
broad statements of policy and to oversee 
performance. Congress should provide a 
framework of general principles, guides, 
and standards for federal personnel ad- 
ministration. It should satisfy itself that 
these principles are observed in practice. 
In this manner it can discharge its obliga- 
tions completely, adequately, and appro- 
priately. 

Congressional legislative intervention 
in the details of personnel management 
deprives the President and the heads of 
departments and agencies of needed dis- 
cretion in the use of a vital tool of man- 
agement. Such intervention impedes ad- 
ministrative effectiveness and efficiency by 
freezing procedure in a rigid pattern. 
Much personnel legislation now embodied 
in federal statutes should therefore be re- 
examined. Future personnel legislation 
should be framed in the light of this prin- 
ciple. The President’s management leader- 
ship would be greatly strengthened if he 
were given the power to veto individual 
items in appropriation legislation. 


President Should Appoint Policy Officials 


The President, as Chief Executive and 
as leader of his party, must be free to ap- 
point a sufficient number of key officials 
of his own choosing to give him firm policy 
control. 

In addition, the head of each depart- 
ment and agency must be free to choose 
individuals who will assist him in formu- 
lating policies and who will work in a 
confidential relationship with him. This 
requires that he have the opportunity to 
recommend to the President for appoint- 
ment those individuals who will serve un- 
der his direction in positions now subject 
to Presidential appointment. It requires 


also that he shall be free within reasonable 
and defined limits to have an adequate 
number of individuals of his own choos- 
ing in other key positions, so that he may 
effectively control his department and its 
policies. 

The establishment of the so-called 
Schedule C in April, 1953, represented an 
effort on the part of the President to define 
the extent of discretion which should be 
vested in the department and agency heads 
with respect to the making of such ap- 
pointments. The majority of participants 
did not feel that it was possible to examine 
the concept and administration of this 
schedule by the Civil Service Commission 
in sufficient detail to permit conclusions 
as to whether the decisions made by the 
commission properly identified those posi- 
tions which involve responsibility for 
policymaking decisions. 

There was agreement that this recogni- 
tion of the necessary latitude required to 
implement executive leadership should 
not be permitted to affect the principle 
that individuals should be appointed to 
and continued in managerial and profes- 
sional positions on a merit basis. There 
was also agreement that the schedule 
should be administered with the greatest 
care, since it was important to the prestige 
and morale of the career civil service: that 
a maximum opportunity at the top be 
available for civil servants of unusual 
competence. 


Need to Establish Management Group in 
the Career Service 

The effective conduct of the government 
requires an able, experienced and effec- 
tively organized group of men and women 
to serve in the higher ranks of the civil 
service. This group of key civil servants 
should possess broad managerial, profes- 
sional, and specialized skills; a highly de- 
veloped knowledge of and familiarity with 
the Executive branch of the government; 
a sensitivity to the processes of responsible 
democratic government; and a sense of 
dedication to the public interest and the 
public service. 

The higher ranks of the career civil 
service should be so constituted as to per- 
mit each department head to have greater 





opportunities than at present under the 
civil service to transfer individuals from 
position to position. This is needed for 
two reasons: (1) to give the department 
head an opportunity to work through in- 
dividuals in whom he has confidence, and 
(2) to assign individuals to positions where 
they may be most effectively employed. 

Establishment of this group and the fa- 
cilitation of transferability of these civil 
servants suggest three steps: (1) the at- 
tachment of rank and compensation to the 
man rather than to the job; (2) the use of 
a central unit to facilitate the transfer of 
competent civil servants from one depart- 
ment to another; (3) the identification of 
civil servants of demonstrated competence 
in the higher ranks to give prestige to 
achievement in the civil service and to 
make known for transfer those of special 
competence. 

The department head, in addition, 
should be able within the merit system 
to fill positions in the upper levels of the 
civil service with individuals from outside 
the ranks of federal employees. Indeed, it 
will be desirable, while continuing to fill 
most higher civil service positions by pro- 
motion, to encourage the recruitment 
from outside the civil service of individu- 
als of high competence and special skills. 

Furthermore, of fundamental impor- 
tance to the effectiveness of the federal 
service is the continuing development of 
those individuals who serve in responsible 
managerial, professional, and specialized 
positions in the departments, agencies and 
bureaus of the federal government. It is 
especially important that the federal gov- 
ernment develop an effective group of 
“generalists,” who may be shifted from 
agency to agency as needed. 

To develop this essential supply of able 
men and women for the federal service, 
we recommend: 


1. The establishment of more system- 
atic and improved processes for the ap- 
praisal of individuals being promoted into 
and within the executive ranks of the 
civil service, and of individuals being re- 
cruited from outside. 

2. The extension and improvement of 
existing methods for the training and de- 
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veloping of individuals within the civil 
service for managerial posts—by better 
methods of supervising, counseling, and 
coaching the ablest younger individuals 
within each department; by training and 
encouraging participation of these able 
younger men and women in the considera- 
tion of the policies and managerial prob- 
lems of their departments; and, as is done 
by many progressive private enterprises, 
by authorizing individuals to participate 
in university and other training programs 
or in travel or research for limited periods 
at full pay. 

3. The raising of the maximum salaries 
of individuals who reach the highest ranks 
of the civil service, the elimination of 
unreasonable restrictions on the number 
of positions at the higher salary levels and 
the establishment of greater differentials 
between the salaries of these civil service 
executives and those whose work they di- 
rect. 


Need to Modify Policies Covering 
Employment of Veterans 
Existing veterans’ preference provisions 
constitute a major obstacle to effective per- 
sonnel administration. These provisions 
violate the principle that competence 
should be the primary qualification for 
selection and retention of personnel. 
Preference in employment of veterans is 
established national policy but should be 
modified for the good of the service as fol- 
lows: 


1. Veterans’ preference should not ap- 
ply in the higher ranks of the civil service. 

2. Preference for nondisabled veterans 
should be limited to a fixed period follow- 
ing completion of military service. 

3. Preference for nondisabled veterans 
should be usable only once. 

4. Special appeals procedures for veter- 
ans should be eliminated. 

5. Disabled veterans should be granted 
certain preferences, but the definition of 
disability should be based on an occupa- 
tional handicap, and the preference should 
be such as to facilitate their employment 
and retention in positions for which their 
disabilities do not unduly limit their ef- 
fectiveness. 
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Need to Rethink Employee-Security 
Procedures 

We have had a painstaking and candid 
exchange of views on the difficult issues 
raised by the efforts of the federal govern- 
ment to assure the loyalty and security of 
government employees. Clearly the na- 
tional interest requires effective employee 
security procedures. But basic human 
values are at stake when an employee is 
charged with disloyalty. Security charges 
in today’s climate of public opinion cast 
a stigma on the employee which may quite 
literally ruin him and his family. We are 
uncomfortably aware that existing security 
procedures—and, even more, a widespread 
public misconception of what the security 
program is in fact—are doing serious dam- 
age to recruitment and to the effectiveness 
and morale of the government service. Ac- 
tion in accordance with the following prin- 
ciples would strengthen the existing se- 
curity program and reassert basic Ameri- 
can traditions of justice and fair play: 


1. It is the responsibility of the Execu- 
tive branch to see to it that the loyalty- 
security program is administered in an or- 
derly, judicious, and discerning way. Our 
constitutional tradition demands that the 
utmost procedural safeguards commensu- 
rate with effective operation of the system 
be assured to the accused employee. 

2. Although the administration of the 
loyalty-security program should, in the 
first instance, be a responsibility of the de- 
partment heads, an employee discharged 
on security or loyalty grounds should have 
a right of appeal to a central board of re- 
view. This board of review should also 
have the duty to examine loyalty-security 
procedures in the several departments for 
the purpose of securing fairness and con- 
sistency of practice. 

3. Suspension without pay, pending a 
hearing, as required under the present sys- 
tem, creates unnecessary hardships for the 
accused at the very time when he must pro- 
vide funds for his own defense. We think it 
more in line with the American presump- 
tion of innocence that an employee be con- 
tinued on the payroll until his case is de- 
termined, although suspension from active 


duty is proper when the charges are seri- 
ous. 

4. Above all, the loyalty-security pro- 
gram must be taken out of partisan poli- 
tics. To this end, we urge that a commis- 
sion of outstanding citizens be appointed 
by the President to review the entire prob- 
lem and to seek the development of new 
standards and new methods of loyalty- 
security determination. Among the ques- 
tions to be considered by the commission 
would be: 


a. Is it possible to develop, at this stage 
in the evolution of concepts of employee 
loyalty and security, more precise criteria 
by which to evaluate the actions and rec- 
ords of accused employees and applicants 
for entrance into the service? 

b. Is the function of loyalty and security 
determination now properly organized 
and, specifically, is it possible to achieve a 
better definition of the crucial role of the 
security officer? 

c. Should provision be made for reim- 
bursement to an exonerated employee of 
necessary costs incurred by him in the de- 
fense of loyalty-security charges? Alterna- 
tively, should the government symbolize 
its very real stake in the retention of loyal 
and useful employees by providing free 
legal assistance through an independent 
employee legal representative comparable 
to the public defender now provided for 
criminal cases in many states? 

d. What steps (in addition to the ap- 
pointment and functioning of the commis- 
sion itself) are necessary to correct existing 
public misunderstanding of the security 
program and prevent political exploita- 
tion of the loyalty-security issue? 


Need to Open Up Career Service 
Opportunities 

The federal career system should be cut 
to the pattern of American customs and in- 
stitutions. A closed, self-contained system 
is not in the American tradition. The fed- 
eral service should provide both for pro- 
motion from within and for the lateral en- 
try of personnel, particularly in the middle 
and higher grades. It should be open to in- 
terchange with the other fields of Ameri- 
can life—business, trade unions, universi- 





ties, the professions, state and local gov- 
ernments. Such exchanges benefit both the 
federal service and these groups, and our 
society is the richer. Efforts to close the 
door on such interchange should be vigor- 
ously resisted. 

There are two instances in which such 
exchanges are especially desirable: 


1. To meet the vast demands for indi- 
viduals with particular skills in times of 
emergency, we recommend establishment 
of “an executive reserve” of individuals 
possessing the competences required. 

2. To improve the relations between 
those in and out of government, we recom- 
mend the development of a program under 
which younger men in industry, labor, the 
professions, and in universities can be 
brought into the federal departments for 
relatively short assignments and in this 
manner obtain understanding and experi- 
ence, which may be carried back to their 
associates outside the government. Simul- 
taneously, civil service employees in the 
middle levels should be given opportuni- 
ties for similar assignments in private en- 
terprise. 


The federal service should be built upon 
merit principles. Personnel should be re- 
cruited from the best talent available and 
promoted upon the basis of capacity and 
performance. It is essential that the top po- 
sitions of policy responsibility be filled by 
political appointment, but this is not pa- 
tronage, nor should it be so designated or 
construed. Patronage in the Executive de- 
partments and agencies—that is, appoint- 
ments to nonpolicy offices on bases other 
than merit—should continue to be resisted. 
Active efforts should be made progressively 
to eliminate patronage in those areas of 
the Executive establishment where it still 
persists. 

The maintenance of the federal career 
system and its protection from involve- 
ment in partisan politics require the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Political department heads should ac- 
cept full responsibility for voicing the pol- 
icies of their departments before Congres- 
sional committees. They should not dele- 
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gate such responsibilities to civil service 
employees. 

2. Political department heads should, in 
addition, shield civil servants from having 
to voice the policies of their superiors and 
from being forced to express personal 
views on matters of policy that lie within 
the purview of their superiors. 

3. The higher civil servants should ex- 
ercise a high order of self-discipline in 
their statements to Congressional commit- 
tees; they must demonstrate tact and skill 
in making clear their role as the executors 
of policies formed by political policy-mak- 
ing officials, while being responsive to the 
needs of Congressional committees. 

4. Members of Congress should assist in 
establishing the position of the higher civil 
servant by directing their questions on 
policies and the formulation of policies to 
political policy-making officials and by re- 
specting the role of the higher civil serv- 
ants. 


Need to Improve Employer-Employee 
Relations 

Private enterprise has found that it is 
good business to seek out, promote, de- 
velop, and adequately compensate able in- 
dividuals to serve in its employ. The fed- 
eral government will similarly benefit by 
the investment of attention and funds in 
the better management of its human re- 
sources. 

The federal government should give 
special attention to providing incentives, 
opportunities, and recognition to federal 
employees for higher performance and out- 
standing service. It should also provide an 
improved system of employee relations in 
the federal service measuring up to the 
best standards of employer-employee rela- 
tions in private industry. 

The morale of employees throughout 
the federal service and the prestige of the 
service are seriously impaired by any fail- 
ure to eliminate that minority of employ- 
ees who demonstrate their incompetence 
to discharge effectively the tasks for which 
they are now employed. We have noted 
the importance of attracting and develop- 
ing the most capable individuals to serve 
as managers of the federal bureaus and 
agencies. Simultaneously, we emphasize 
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the responsibility of those who serve in ex- 
ecutive positions to face up to the problem 
of and aggressively go about the dismissal 
of incompetents. ‘To encourage and sup- 
port federal executives, we recommend 
that there be a simplification and strength- 
ening of procedures governing the dismis- 
sal of incompetent employees while ensur- 
ing the equitable treatment of the em- 
ployee. 

A special problem in personnel manage- 
ment and one of increasing importance is 
the development of an effective career sys- 
tem for individuals employed in foreign 
operations. The assurance that this govern- 
ment shall be represented abroad by indi- 
viduals of ability requires the extension of 
existing career systems to employees serv- 
ing abroad and the provision of conditions 
of employment adapted to their service in 
foreign countries. 


Every Effort Must Be Made to Improve 
Prestige of the Public Service 

The federal government is the largest 
enterprise in the world. Every citizen has a 
vital stake in that enterprise and should 
understand the problems that confront 
those men and women who make up the 
personnel of the federal establishments 
and respect the high order of their com- 
petence, loyalty and devotion. 

The esteem or lack of it in which public 
employment is held by the American peo- 
ple directly affects morale and efficiency of 
federal personnel and encourages or dis- 
suades men and women of character and 
capacity from undertaking careers in the 
federal government. The members of this 
assembly believe that adverse public evalu- 
ation of federal employees is unwarranted 
and is a major and costly handicap to the 
efficient conduct of the public service. 

Our observations have demonstrated 
that federal employees of all ranks are, by 
and large, as competent, loyal, and devoted 
as employees found in private enterprise. 
The maximum efficiency of these employ- 
ees, however, will never be achieved with- 
out a fundamental change in the attitudes 
toward public employees on the part of the 
American citizenry and their leaders. 

As a people we can no longer afford the 
luxury of uninformed and unreasoning 


deprecation of public employees. Deep- 
seated and long-standing biases and mis- 
conceptions must be rooted out of the 
American folklore relative to government 
and public employment. 

Each of the recommendations of this as- 
sembly will contribute, we hope, to better 
public understanding and to the greater 
prestige of public employment. That goal, 
however, must be the constant aim of gov- 
ernment leaders and the leaders of Ameri- 
can business, labor, the professions and of 
all other groups. 


* * * * * 
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Coates & McCormick. 

Corson, JOHN J., McKinsey & Co. 

CuyLer, Lewis B., Vice President, The National 
City Bank of New York. 

FLEISCHMANN, MANLY, Fleischmann, Stokes & 
Hitchcock. 

GINZBERG, PROFESSOR ELI, Columbia University. 
HauceE, GABRIEL, Administrative Assistant to the 
President in Charge of Economic Affairs. 
HERzoG, PAUL M., Associate Dean, Graduate School 

of Public Administration, Harvard University. 

HOHENBERG, JOHN, Professor of Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University. 

JOHNSON, KENNETH D., Dean, New York School of 
Social Work. 

Jones, Harry W., Professor of Law, Columbia 
University. 

KAUFMAN, HERBERT, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, Yale University. 

KELLEY, NICHOLAS, Kelley, Drye, Newhall & Ma- 
ginnes. 

LinpsAy, FRANK, The Ford Foundation. 

MacDonaLp, Eton F., President, Cappel-Mac- 
Donald & Company, Inc. 

Macy, JouN W., Jr., Executive Director, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. 

MELLIN, THE REVEREND JOHN O., First Presbyterian 
Church of New York. 
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MEYER, EUGENE, Chairman of the Board, The 
Washington Post & Times Herald. 

MILLER, JOHN, Assistant Chairman & Executive 
Secretary, National Planning Association. 
MILLIMAN, T. E., Director of Research, Coopera- 

tive Grange League Federation Exchange, Inc. 

MITCHELL, Don G., Chairman of the Board, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. 

MITCHELL, JAMES M., Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower and Personnel). 

Moore, RoserT F., Vice President, Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry and Co., Inc. 

Morcan, CEciL, Counselor, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. 

MOSHER, FREDERICK C., Professor, Maxwell Grad- 
uate School of Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Murray, MILTON, Secretary-Treasurer, Govern- 
ment and Civic Employees Organizing Com- 
mittee-C, I. O. 

NEWMAN, WILLIAM H., Professor of Democratic 
Business Enterprise, Columbia University. 
Nourse, Dr. Epwin G., Former Chairman of The 

Economic Council of the President. 

PAUL, WINSTON, Chairman of the Board, General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 

PIERCE, FRANK W., Former Vice President, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Pincus, WILLIAM, The Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

PikE, SUMNER T., Former Acting Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
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REID, THOMAS R., Director, Office of Civic Affairs, 
Ford Motor Company. 

RONAN, DEAN WILLIAM J., Graduate School for 
Training in Public Administration & Social 
Service, New York University. 

St. GEORGE, THE HON. KATHARINE, Representative, 
28th District, New York State. 

SOMERS, HERMAN M., Chairman, Department of 
Political Science, Haverford College. 

STARR, MARK, Educational Director, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 

STAUFFACHER, CHARLES B., Assistant Comptroller, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 

THOMSON, J. CAMERON, President, Northwest Ban- 
corporation. 

TREADWAY, RICHARD F., Chairman of the Board, 
Treadway Inns. 

WALLER, FLETCHER, Vice President, Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Company. 

Warner, KENNETH O., Director, Civil Service As- 
sembly of the U. S. and Canada. 

WaTSsoN, JAMES R., Executive Director, National 
Civil Service League. 

WINSLow, JOSEPH, Assistant Executive Director, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. (Observer) 

WortHy, JAMES C., Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

YOuNG, PuiLip, Chairman, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. (Observer) 

SONNE, H. CurisTIAN, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, National Planning Association. (Ob- 
server) 
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Why Not Take the “Rating’’ 
Out of Performance Rating? 


Philip E. Hagerty 





E ALL know that rating of employees 
Win one form or another has been go- 
ing on for many decades. We also know 
that personnel literature is saturated with 
theoretical discussions of why ratings are 
needed, how ratings are made, and how 
they can be used. Why do we still talk and 
write on the subject? One reason may be 
that this same literature contains many re- 
corded case histories of rating programs 
that have succeeded and others that have 
failed (although failures seldom engender 
enough enthusiasm to result in a written 
record). The subject remains a continuing 
problem. The issue seems to be not why do 
we make ratings but how? 


Rating Is Not a New Problem 


The British Civil Service is much older 
than our Canadian or American services, 
yet a comprehensive study by the Institute 
of Public Administration in London made 
eighteen years ago concluded that perform- 
ance rating is “probably the most intrac- 
table problem facing the staff administra- 
tor.” There is little reason to doubt the 
statement could not still be made today 
about any public agency. 

Why is it this discouragement exists after 
so many have labored so hard for so long 
to find the answer to this knotty problem? 
The answer probably lies in the fact that, 
call it what you will, performance rating 
is a personal audit of one human being’s 
conduct by another human being. It is a 
judgment by one of two people very close 
to each other in a work situation. The im- 
pact of such a judgment on the interper- 
sonal relations of these two people can be 
devastating if the man being judged does 
not agree with the judgment. 





@ Philip E. Hagerty is Assistant Director of Ex- 
aminations, New York State Department of Civil 
Service. This article is adapted from a paper Mr. 
Hagerty prepared for the 1954 Conference on Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration held in Miami Beach, 
Florida, November 7-11. 
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No one really likes to be judged by an- 
other, and very few people really like to 
judge others. It is true that many surveys 
of employee opinions and attitudes in both 
public and private employment have indi- 
cated that employees want to know “How 
am I doing.” Usually those polled are more 
than go percent in favor of wanting to 
know what their supervisors think of their 
work performance. If this is truly an indi- 
cator of attitude, why do supervisors say 
that rating has an adverse effect on em- 
ployee morale? Why has the rating precess 
missed its objective? Is it because the ele- 
ment of pronouncing the judgment is dis- 
tasteful to judge and the judged, alike? 
Does the quotation from Matthew— 

“As ye judge, so shall ye be judged—and 
as ye measure, so shall the measure be ap- 
plied to you” influence the attitude of rat- 
ers? Would the process of improving em- 
ployee performance be more successful if 
the supervisor did not have to render a 
“judgment” as a part of the process? 

Let us look at the scene in which rating 
programs are carried on: 

Performance rating is one aspect of per- 
sonnel administration in which the theory 
and procedure are almost alike in both 
private industry and government settings. 
Any textbook on industrial personnel 
management will list almost identically 
the same purposes of merit rating as will 
any textbook on public personnel adminis- 
tration. Likewise, studies of the operations 
of merit rating or performance rating have 
shown that, human beings being what they 
are, similar difficulties are encountered in 
each locale and similar conclusions are 
drawn as to the problems that have to be 
met and resolved. 


Attitude of Private Industry Toward 
Performance Rating 
Private industry has devised, installed, 
and operated rating programs in many dif- 





ferent types of companies employing very 
small numbers of employers and very large 
numbers of employees. There is a great 
deal of written evidence on their experi- 
ences. Many claims are made for the bene- 
fits to be obtained through ratings. 

In capsule form, the concensus of rea- 
sons for having rating programs in indus- 
try are: 


1. Supervisors become more aware of each 
employee’s individual differences. 

2. The strengths and weaknesses of each em- 
ployee can be determined. 

3. Means are provided for top supervisors to 
become more familiar with each employee. 

4. Management is helped to judge the fair- 
ness, the leniency, or the severity of its super- 
visors in judging their subordinates. 

5- Employees with exceptional talents are 
brought to top management attention. 

6. Employees can be stimulated to improve 
their work. 

7. Transfers and reassignments of employees 
can be facilitated. 

8. A record of employee capacity and accom- 
plishment is made for future use. 

g. The rating serves as a basis for discussing 
with each employee his strong points and 
weaknesses. 

10. A series of ratings can measure improve- 
ment on the job. 

11. Snap judgments of supervisors are re- 
placed by considered judgments. 

12. Selection methods can be evaluated. 

13. Training needs can be determined. 

14. The effectiveness of the training pro- 
gram can be measured. 

15. Information is available to make promo- 
tions. 

16. Merit increases can be based on actual 
performance. 


It must be admitted that the foregoing 
list is very imposing. It gives the impres- 
sion that performance rating is the hub of 
all personnel administration. The list 
seems to indicate that both employees and 
management have much to gain from hav- 
ing a rating program. Of course, all these 
benefits are predicated on the following: 


1. The ratings are made at reasonably close 
intervals. 

2. The employees feel that the ratings are 
fair. 

3. The supervisors believe that they are do- 
ing a worthwhile thing. 
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4. The rating instrument used is such that 
it can give all the various measures accurately. 


Although private industry has adopted 
rating programs on a fairly wide basis, 
many plans have not worked out in prac- 
tice as well as expected. In spite of this, it 
appears from the literature that sentiment 
in favor of the retention of merit rating in 
industry is growing slowly but steadily. 


Attitude of Public Agencies Toward 
Performance Rating 

It is not necessary to state here the so- 
called benefits that have been claimed for 
performance rating in the public service. 
The list would be very similar and the un- 
derlying assumptions on which the bene- 
fits would be based would be the same as 
for private industry. However, the atti- 
tude of public personnel officials toward 
performance rating in recent years seems 
to be just the opposite of the attitude of 
industrial officials. To support this conten- 
tion it is only necessary to mention that in 
the three largest public personnel agencies 
in the United States, the following retreats 
have been made in the past few years: 


1. The federal government in 1951 adopted 
a “system” in which 99.44% of the employees 
are rated “Satisfactory.” 

2. In New York City, where almost the only 
use of ratings is in the promotion process, in 
which they are heavily weighted, the reporting 
requirements by departments are limited to 
nonstandard ratings which total about 85% of 
the total potential. 

3. In New York State, where the most im- 
portant use of ratings is in promotion exam- 
inations, a legislative commission very recently 
recommended, with the blessing of the Civil 
Service Commission, that the use of ratings in 
the examination process be made optional. 


What are the reasons for these two op- 
posing viewpoints? Why does much of 
private management feel that merit rating 
serves a useful purpose while public man- 
agement expresses so loudly its doubts that 
performance rating serves any useful pur- 
pose whatever? 

We can only hazard a guess on this. Pos- 
sibly it is because, in the public service, 
there is very little top management sup- 
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port for the idea of measuring and record- 
ing employee efficiency. Unlike private 
business, the efficiency of government em- 
ployees is not an important criterion of 
whether the activity will continue. Gov- 
ernment bureaus will stay in business as 
long as the voters need and demand the 
bureau’s services. On the other hand, the 
ineficient producer of mousetraps will 
have no customers beating a path to his 
door if he makes faulty mousetraps or if 
inefficient workers force his selling price 
above what customers are willing to pay. 

This comparison does not mean that 
private business is efficient and public 
business inefficient. It merely means that 
top management in each looks at em- 
ployee effectiveness from a different point 
of view. This may help to explain why 
there is top management support in busi- 
ness for a program that appears to be the 
over-all answer to more effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower. Another reason for top 
management support is that personnel 
policies in private business are usually 
adopted after top management considera- 
tion or through top management leader- 
ship. In government, personnel policies 
are sometimes imposed on the heads of 
departments ‘without their participation 
in the formulation of those policies. 

Another reason for the greater accept- 
ance of performance review, or merit rat- 
ing, in private industry may be that there is 
less need to come up with a quantitative 
answer such as a percentage or an adjec- 
tive level of performance in many private 
industry merit rating plans. Since the ap- 
praisal does not count directly in a formal 
promotion process, there is no need to ar- 
rive at a final judgment such as this is an 
“86 employee” (which number will com- 
prise 30% of final score on a promotion 
eligible list) or this is a “very good em- 
ployee” (which means 6 points will be 
added to his score in the written test for 
promotion). The passing of a judgment 
to last until next rating time is thus ob- 
viated. 


Too Much Is Expected from Performance 
Rating 
It is fairly evident that, even if there 
were no other difficulties arising from the 
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human manipulation of that complex de- 
vice called a rating form, no one measur- 
ing device can give the sixteen different 
indications previously enumerated. The 
theoreticians in this field have just gone 
overboard insofar as realism is concerned. 
Too much has been expected from the 
rating process. 

Many things interfere with the making 
of valid ratings: 


1. Raters misunderstand their relationship 
to management and rate from a personal point 
of view. 

2. Forced compliance with the process of 
making ratings instead of willing cooperation 
means carelessly made ratings. 

3. Disagreement with the method or form 
used may result in distorted ratings. 

4. Some raters feel that no benefits accrue 
to them from the rating program. 

5. Raters can’t distinguish between the per- 
formance and the potential of employees. 

6. Raters are frequently not aware of their 
own shortcomings in making reliable judg- 
ments. For example, it is hard for the individ- 
ual to face up to the fact that: 


a. The “halo effect” is influencing him. 

b. Recent incidents of performance are 
being overemphasized in rating. 

c. Older employees are being over-rated 
and younger ones under-rated. 

d. Close subordinates are being given 
“the benefit of the doubt.” 

e. His own “trainees” are not necessarily 
better than other employees. 


7. Emotional involvement by the raters in 
the results of the ratings causes some raters to 
worry whether: 


a. They are equipped with information 
and time to do a proper job. 

b. Some higher authority won’t distort 
their determinations by a statistical proce- 
dure or arbitrary altering of ratings of in- 
dividuals. 

c. Unintended harm may come to their 
people as a result of the ratings. 

d. The ratings might be used as a crite- 
rion of their own effectiveness in the eyes of 
management. 


Now we know the many benefits that 
theoretically should accrue from a rating 
program and we know of the difficulties of 
applying the theory that result in non- 
valid ratings and thus prevent realization 
of the ideal results. 








Not to Rate Is Not the Solution 


Since the measurement of employee per- 
formance is inevitable whether formal or 
not, we can not dispense with the process 
either by eliminating it by statute or de- 
cree, or circumventing it by some such 
device as a two-level system. The two- 
level system is either a “head-in-the-sand” 
technique for pretending all employees 
contribute about equally to an agency’s 
effectiveness, or, an advertisement to the 
employees in large illuminated letters that 
the agency management does not consider 
good work important enough to recognize. 

Before any agency installs a rating plan, 
it should carefully consider “What is it 
expected to accomplish?” The very elabo- 
rate and complex rating forms, which are 
tempting to adopt because they apparently 
do everything, are frequently “booby 
traps” which really produce little, if any- 
thing, in the way of tangible results but 
may add to the general confusion and ulti- 
mately impair the morale of employees. 

Basically, there are two concepts of em- 
ployee appraisal: (1) to give management 
information on which to base personnel 
actions, or (2) to assist employees to better 
performance through discussion with their 
supervisors. 

The writer believes that when manage- 
ment needs information on which to base 
personnel actions, it should secure that in- 
formation as directly and promptly as it 
needs it and not wait until the periodic 
review of performance turns up the in- 
formation. The information so gathered 
should relate specifically to the personnel 
action contemplated whether it be a pro- 
motion, a dismissal, or some other. 


The Real Objective of Rating Is Better 
Employee Performance 

The work performance program to be 
adopted should have one and only one ob- 
jective the improvement of employee ef- 
fectiveness—nothing more. Personnel ac- 
tions such as those mentioned in the early 
part of this article should not be affected 
by it. The reports should not be used to 
determine training needs, effect transfers, 
award salary increments, or take other 
actions. 
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In order to attain the above objective, 
two things are necessary: 


1. A discussion as to how the employee is 
handling his assignment. 
2. Advice on how to do it better. 


These two points are based on the sim- 
ple premises that: 


1. Every job can be done a “little better.” 

2. It is not necessary to give a rating or pass 
a judgment on an employee in order to advise 
him as to how to improve his effectiveness. 


It is proposed that the word “rating” no 
longer be used in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the employee’s work. ‘‘Rating” 
has a certain finality about it; it connotes 
that a summary judgment has been ar- 
rived at. If this summary judgment results 
in a number or an adjective and is labeled 
a rating, it becomes a means of comparing 
one man against another, or against a 
straw-man called the “‘standard-man.” 


How to Conduct a Performance Review 


Therefore, the discussion and advice 
processes will be called a performance re- 
view and will be a very personal confer- 
ence between the employee and the rater. 
Since no summary rating results, what 
takes place in the conference does not re- 
sult in a “label” being tacked on an em- 
ployee until the next annual rating period 
rolls around. 

Since no summary rating results, there 
is no reason for review and approval (or 
disapproval) by the next level of super- 
vision. The only part the second level 
supervisor plays is to see that the rater 
does discuss work performance with each 
employee at the proper intervals, UNLESS 
the employee expresses a desire to discuss 
further his work performance with the 
next higher level of supervision. The em- 
ployee might do this for one of two rea- 
sons: 


1. He feels that his supervisor’s criticism of 
him is inaccurate or biased. 

2. He feels that, although the supervisor’s 
criticism was proper, the supervisor was unable 
to offer constructive help. 


This procedure is not new or original. 
It is the normal method of dealing be- 
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tween subordinates and supervisors. Since 
the rater did not arrive at a judgment of 
the employee, there is no need for the next 
level supervisor to either deny or affirm 
the work of the rater. This eliminates an- 
other cause of friction. It appears that 
practically all activity relative to the re- 
view of the employee’s work will end at 
either the rater’s or the next higher super- 
visor’s desk. 

This will mean the elimination of per- 
formance rating review boards, appeal 
boards, hearings, recommendations for re- 
versals of ratings by the head of the agency, 
and all the claptrap that has surrounded 
many service rating programs and changed 
what should be a routine part of supervi- 
sion into a nightmare dreaded by many 
supervisors. 


What Type of Form Should Be Used? 

Since the system of performance review 
proposed here is very simple in concept, it 
might be asked, “Is a prescribed procedure 
or form necessary?” The answer is a defi- 
nite, “Yes.” To formalize the periodic re- 
view, there should be a simple one-page 
form that will serve as a record of review 
of the employee’s performance. A copy of 
this record should be available to the em- 
ployee and after the discussion between 
the employee and the rater, the form 
should be filed in the employee’s indi- 
vidual folder in the personnel office of the 
agency. If the employee wishes a copy for 
his own guidance, it should be supplied to 
him. No other copies are necessary since 
there is no need to file a copy with the 
central personnel agency nor is there any 
departmental review board to “adjust or 
equalize ratings among bureaus, or units.” 

The way to go about constructing the 
review form is not to collect all the blank 
forms that can be found and from this pot- 
pourri pick out a list of popular factors or 
elements on which to base the review. 

Keeping in mind the main objective— 
that the review process is to improve em- 
ployee effectiveness, the only elements of 
work performance which need to be dis- 
cussed are: 

1. Amount of work produced (How indus- 


trious is the employee? Is he a consistent pro- 
ducer?) 
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2. Quality of work (Does work meet stand- 
ards of minimum error, good appearance, 
proper procedure?) 

3. Amount of supervision needed (Does em- 
ployee work without excessive help from his 
supervisor?) 

4. Relationships with other employees (Does 
employee get along with others? Does he aid 
or hinder teamwork in the group?) 


Such nebulous and intangible factors as 
initiative, resourcefulness, loyalty, promot- 
ability, or other similar characteristics 
really have no place in a performance re- 
view plan to be carried on by the average 
supervisory staff. Either the raters do not 
have enough information to justify an opin- 
ion on these subjects, or the factor itself 
does not permit recognition of individual 
differences in employees. 

In either case, these factors add little to 
the validity or reliability of the perform- 
ance review process. Many studies have 
shown that factorial analysis reduces 
multi-element rating schemes down to 
either three or four factors. 

Having determined that the discussion 
of the employee’s work performance will 
be in four areas, the next decision involves 
the format of the record sheet. It should 
be divided into four parts with a factor 
printed at the top of each part and suffi- 
cient white space under each factor to per- 
mit the supervisor to write in one, two, or 
three “freehand” comments relating to 
that factor. This is better than a check list 
of behavior statements because it permits 
more personalized and appropriate com- 
ment for each employee. It also frees the 
supervisor to express his individuality 
which will be appreciated by many super- 
visors. Training of supervisors will be nec- 
essary to teach them the knack of making 
concise, definitive statements that employ- 
ees will understand and not resent when 
the statement is corrective in nature. 

Actually, the form used is not important 
of itself. What JS important is that: 


1. It be simple and easily understood by the 
employees. 

2. Its principles can be readily taught to 
supervisors. 

3. Its use not require undue time and effort. 

Many past plans and probably some cur- 
rent ones utilized forms that were de- 








signed with little thought given as to 
whether or not supervisors would be able 
or willing to use them. This is a mistake 
that must be avoided because without 
wholehearted support from supervisors, 
the most carefully planned program will 
fail. Any form that will provide the em- 
ployee with specific information concern- 
ing the effectiveness of his performance 
and provide the supervisor with the means 
to assist the employee to do a better job 
will do the trick. It would be a good idea 
to let the supervisors themselves develop 
the form under the guidance of the per- 
sonnel office. If this is skillfully handled, 
the supervisors will have a proprietary 
reason for wanting the program to succeed. 


Over-all Personnel Program Affects Rating 

It should be borne in mind that this per- 
formance review procedure is only a part 
of the total personnel program. It can be 
effective if the program as a whole is 
sound. Where a good job of management 
is being done there will be a minimum 
of difficulty in work performance review. 
However, when there is poor morale in an 
organization, it is reflected in the review 
program. In fact, if there are dissatisfac- 
tions expressed about the review program, 
it is usually found that other parts of the 
total personnel program are not working 
properly. 


Summary 

WHAT GAINS CAN MANAGEMENT REASON- 
ABLY EXPECT FROM A WORK PERFORMANCE 
REVIEW PROGRAM? 

Management should not expect too 
much. Even a properly operating plan 
will not correct or offset other personnel 
or organizational problems. It does seem, 
however, that the following benefits can 
accrue to management: 


1. Greater output and/or quality from some 
employees. 

2. Better understanding and personal rela- 
tions between worker and supervisor. 

3. Increase in supervisory effectiveness. 


WHAT ARE THE MAJOR POTENTIAL OB- 
STACLES TO BE RECOGNIZED AND OVERCOME? 
The biggest single obstacle is apathy on 
the part of top management. The second 
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is skepticism on the part of the supervisory 
staff. Very few supervisors want to take time 
out to rate. If they also don’t like the sys- 
tem, only confusion and possible injustice 
can result. ‘The employees also may take a 
dim view of a newly developed review 
program. ‘They may be suspicious or over- 
cautious. Only participation during the 
development stages will reduce this sus- 
picion. 


THE RATING FORM AND THE DETAILS OF 
ITS DESIGN ARE NOT AS IMPORTANT AS OTHER 
FACTORS. 

Some of these “other” factors are: 

1. The willingness of the supervisor to iden- 
tify himself with management and do a good 
job rather than taking the easy way by “slough- 
ing off” his responsibility in this area. 

2. The amount of encouragement and sup- 
port given to the plan by top management. 

3- A good attitude on the part of the em- 
ployees acquired through their previous experi- 
ence with other personnel policies. 


WHAT ARE SOME SIGNS WHICH INDICATE 
WHETHER THE PERFORMANCE REVIEW SYS- 
TEM IS WORKING WELL OR POORLY? 

The best indicator is the attitude of the 
supervisory staff, particularly the first 
level. If these people complain about the 
plan, it probably is not accomplishing its 
purpose. Another indicator is the actual 
improvement in performance from one pe- 
riod to another, if the output can be meas- 
ured, of work groups. The number of em- 
ployees who request to discuss their work 
with higher supervisors might indicate 
dissatisfaction with the plan but on the 
other hand, it might indicate a desire on 
the part of the employee to get as much 
help as possible to improve. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE OF THE DE- 
PARTMENTAL PERSONNEL OFFICE? 

The department personnel office should 
have the major responsibility for installa- 
tion and continuing administration. The 
central personnel agency should merely 
assist and advise during these phases. The 
development of the plan should be a joint 
effort. If the department personnel office 
plays its part in development, the plan is 
more likely to be accepted by the super- 
visors in the operating department. 
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@ What is the thinking of experienced per- 
sonnel people on everyday problems of 
personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Pub- 
lic Personnel Review with cues to sound, 
constructive policy-making. 

The editors posed the same question 
to two experienced public personnel of- 
ficialk—one from Canada; one from the 
United States. Here’s what they say. 


The Question .... 


Should physical performance tests be com- 
petitive or qualifying? 


The Replies .... 


DOROTHY H. B. CADWELL, Personnel Selection Of- 
ficer, Civil Service Commission of Canada. 


In my opinion, it is quite permissible to use 
physical performance tests for either competi- 
tive or qualifying purposes. Our problem in 
selection is to decide which technique will best 
serve our purpose for the particular competi- 
tion in question. Since recruiting and examina- 
tion conditions may change greatly from time 
to time, we are on dangerous ground if we ar- 
bitrarily adopt the policy that physical per- 
formance tests must always be competitive for 
certain designated classes and qualifying only 
for others. It should be recognized, however, 
that under suitable conditions certain types of 
these tests are best used competitively while 
other types are of a nature which makes their 
use for qualifying purposes preferable. 

On the assumption that suitable conditions 
exist, it seems to me that physical performance 
tests should be competitive if they are used to 
measure aptitude rather than a learned skill. 
In aptitude testing we are not interested in 
measuring the candidate’s present performance 
but rather his ability to acquire, with training, 
a particular skill. He has had no previous ex- 
perience in the skill to be acquired, and we 
are attempting to estimate the probabilities of 
his success in learning that skill. Since a back- 
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ground of experience is lacking, we are natu- 
rally interested in selecting from the competi- 
tion those candidates for whom the probabili- 
ties of success are highest. We wish, then, to 
use the test for competitive purposes. The Min- 
nesota Rate of Manipulation Test might thus 
be used to select the best candidates to learn 
the operation of a machine where speed of 
hand and arm movement is essential and where 
it is impossible to secure experienced workers. 
A further example of an aptitude test em- 
ployed for competitive purposes is the use of a 
letter sorting test in the selection of Postal 
Clerks. Since the practice of the skill of letter 
sorting is virtually restricted to the civil serv- 
ice, experienced workers cannot be recruited. 
We may use, then, a competitive physical per- 
formance test to determine the relative abili- 
ties of the applicants to learn the skill. 

In addition to aptitude tests, there are, I 
think, certain tests measuring actual skill which 
should usually be competitive. Tests in this 
category would include those measuring small 
repetitive tasks where speed and accuracy are 
of prime importance. An excellent example of 
this is the measurement of typing skill. It can 
be assumed that all applicants for typing posi- 
tions have learned the keyboard. In the typing 
test, we are interested in selecting those who 
can handle their skill with the greatest degree 
of speed and accuracy. 

There are many types of physical perform- 
ance tests which should normally be used for 
qualifying purposes only. In the discussion of 
these, it must be assumed that there are other 
examination factors on which the candidates 
may be rated. This assumption is necessary 
since in most civil service situations it is re- 
quired that candidates be arranged in relative 
order of merit. There can be little question 
that tests measuring purely physical strength 
should be used for qualifying purposes only. It 
is hard to imagine a civil service task where 
the relative degree of a candidate’s physical 
strength above an acceptable minimum is im- 
portant. In the selection of mail handlers, ap- 
plicants may be asked to lift a weight equal to 








the heaviest mail bag they may be called upon 
to handle. Those who are unable to do so will 
be eliminated. It can be of no interest to us 
to know the relative abilities of the successful 
candidates to lift heavier weights than those 
they will encounter on the job. 

In the selection of workers who will be called 
upon to perform a variety of tasks, it is usually 
impossible to use a physical performance test 
which will include samples of all the duties to 
be carried out. It will be recognized that work- 
ers tend to do certain phases of their work 
more efficiently than others. If only one phase 
of this work is to be tested, it would appear 
only fair to require a minimum level of per- 
formance on the particular task and to use the 
test for qualifying purposes only. A typewriter 
repairman will be called upon to repair a 
variety of machines. It is unreasonable to as- 
sume that applicants will have had equal ex- 
perience in repairing all types and since it 
would be physically impossible to devise a 
performance test involving all machines, the 
machine selected for testing should be used for 
qualifying purposes only. 

In the selection of foremen and certain other 
types of supervisors, a physical performance 
test may be required. In such a situation we are 
interested in determining whether or not the 
candidates know the machines or skills with 
which they are concerned. With the assump- 
tion of a basic knowledge of the machines or 
skills, the success of a supervisor is largely de- 
termined by other factors and not by his skill in 
performing the duties he is called upon to 
supervise. His basic knowledge may be meas- 
ured by a physical performance test, but it 
would be unwise to assume that the more 
skilled applicant will be the better supervisor. 
The physical performance test, therefore, 
should be qualifying only. 

Under suitable conditions, then, there are 
certain types of physical performance tests 
which should be competitive and others which 
should be qualifying. Unfortunately, however, 
all too often suitable conditions do not exist. 
Usually the adverse conditions which cause us 
to deviate from the preferred technique are 
ones which necessitate the use of tests for 
qualifying purposes when normally they should 
be competitive. For competitive examinations 
it is particularly important that there be uni- 
formity of conditions, and with apparatus tests 
this is frequently impossible to achieve. The 
apparatus itself presents a problem. With fre- 
quent use, it is difficult to insure that it re- 
mains at the same level of mechanical effi- 
ciency. Where examinations are held over a 
wide area, it becomes necessary to use different 
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pieces of apparatus of the same model, and 
here again a uniformity of standard is diffi- 
cult. Instructions for apparatus tests are fre- 
quently given verbally and their uniformity 
cannot be guaranteed. The scoring of “process” 
tests is usually done by observation and the 
scoring of “product” tests also tends to be sub- 
jective. Except for a “product” test, there is 
rarely a permanent record of the candidate’s 
performance which may be used for compara- 
tive purposes. Until these obstacles can be over- 
come, then, we will find that in many instances 
we are safer in using our test for qualifying 
purposes despite our logical conclusion that the 
competitive technique is to be preferred. 


JOSEPH SCHECHTER, Personnel Director, The City 
of New York. 


I believe that physical examinations should 
be competitive, if physical abilities, such as 
strength and agility as distinct from general 
health, relate directly to effectiveness on the 
job. When this condition exists, the validity of 
the examination is markedly improved by a 
competitive physical test. 

The relative importance in any battery of 
tests of a competitive physical depends upon 
the importance of such factors as intelligence 
and knowledge as determinants of job effec- 
tiveness, and of course, varies with the type of 
position for which candidates are being ex- 
amined. This is a matter of judgment sup- 
ported by research into validity of examina- 
tions to determine the weighting of factors 
which would give the best results. As illustra- 
tion, I would recommend competitive physical 
examinations of greater weight for a Policeman 
or Fireman test than for a Prison Guard; and, 
in turn, even greater weight for Sanitation 
Man (Refuse Collector) than for Policeman 
or Fireman. 

Qualifying physical examinations should be 
employed in instances where physical abilities 
must be merely demonstrated to a degree suffi- 
cient for satisfactory performance, but do not 
correlate markedly with effectiveness on the 
job. In New York City, we use qualifying physi- 
cals for such a title as Bridge and Tunnel 
Officer. 

Our competitive physical testing pattern 
takes in six tests. Three are strength tests and 
the other three include a carefully designed 
obstacle course, a power test and an endurance 
run carrying a heavy pack. We have used all 
six tests for Police and Fire positions. Where 
slightly less exacting physical standards are 
necessary, such as for Correction Officer or Sani- 
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tation Man, a shorter version having only three 
tests is utilized. 

Ideally, as I have stated above, the competi- 
tive physical should be used in all instances 
where a qualitative judgment of physical abili- 
ties would more clearly reflect a candidate’s 
potential for the job. Very often practical con- 
siderations not related to testing result in a 
course of action which differs from the ideal. 
Thus, when substitution of a qualifying for a 
competitive physical test is considered in order 
to meet emergency conditions, or to adjust to 
a poor recruitment market, it makes good 
sense to make your decision based upon the 
needs of the service rather than the demands of 
testing techniques. 

For example, a hard pressed Examinations 
Division may anticipate an exceptionally long 
list of eligibles following a written examina- 
tion. The operating department may be badly 
in need of eligibles. In such instances, it is de- 
sirable on two counts to substitute a qualifying 
physical examination for a competitive test. 

First, the qualifying physical examination 
has proved to be a quicker testing procedure 
than the competitive physical. A list with thou- 
sands of eligibles can be promulgated weeks 
earlier through use of a qualifying physical 
examination. Second, the recruiting agency 
could test only that number on the long list 
necessary to fill the immediate needs of the 
operating agency. Future qualifying examina- 
tions could then be conveniently scheduled to 
keep up with the needs of the service. 

This year, in planning a Patrolman’s exami- 
nation, the New York City Department of Per- 


sonnel substituted a qualifying physical for a 
competitive physical for the first time in many 
years. Part of the reasoning was based on the 
request of the Police Commissioner for the 
greatest possible speed in the establishment of 
the eligible list. Though we were anxious to 
accede to the Department head’s request, we 
did not want to establish a list which would not 
bring the best recruits possible into “New 
York’s Finest.” Our decision to go ahead with 
a qualifying physical for Patrolman was based 
primarily on our present recruitment picture 
where we are exhausting our list in less than 
a year as compared with a three- or four-year 
life span to lists in past years. As all qualified 
eligibles will rapidly be offered appointment 
and as the written test will retain the necessary 
competitive nature to the examination, we feel 
that no harm is being done by use of a qualify- 
ing physical. 

I have tried to illustrate by opinion and 
example that the question of whether to use a 
qualifying or competitive physical must be de- 
termined by the demands of the duties of the 
position being tested and the dictates of the 
over-all recruitment picture. In the last anal- 
ysis, the physical test must fit into the other 
needs and considerations that are involved 
in planning the recruitment, testing, and plac- 
ing of thousands of candidates. I feel that test- 
ing techniques must be adjusted to fit the situa- 
tion but that such adjustment must not en- 
danger the quality of the list to the detriment 
of the interest of the service and the public 
good. 
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Canada. Suggestion award board. 
Guide book; suggestion award plan. Ottawa, 1953. 36 pp. 


Outlines organization of Suggestion Award Board of Canada, its general policy, and 
rules under which the suggestion system operates. Includes copies of forms used. 


Civil service assembly of the United States and Canada. 


Employee suggestion systems, by Robert J. Batson. Chicago, 1953. 7 pp. (Per- 
sonnel briefs, no. 1) 


Summarizes some of the problems which must be solved to get a suggestion system in 
motion. 


Donaho, John A. 


Employee suggestion systems in the public service. Public personnel review, vol. 6, 
no. 4, October 1945, pp. 230-235. 


Presents brief history of suggestion plans in federal government and gives reasons why 
such plans have been slow in developing. Considers principles for successful operation of 
suggestion systems. 


Hall, Milton and William P. Mallard. 
Making employer-employee cooperation practicable. Personnel, vol. 22, no. 4, 
January 1946, pp. 237-247. 
The operation and effectiveness of the methods improvement program in the Social 
Security board. Lists conditions under which employee suggestions are practicable. 


Lichtenberg, Arthur J. 


New Jersey’s new state level suggestion award program. National association of 
suggestion systems quarterly, Summer 1952, pp. 18-21. 


Procedure and effects of the suggestion award program adopted January 2, 1952. 
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Lyser, Herbert S. 
California state’s merit award program. Public personnel review, vol. 13, no. 3, 
July 1952, PP. 143-145. 
The merit award program has saved the taxpayers more than $100,000 in the first year 
of operation, on an operating budget of only $10,000. Includes operation plan and formula 
used for making awards. 


Mulcahy, James F. 
The suggestion program. Personnel administration, vol. 7, no. 8, April 1945, 
pp. 19-20. 


Describes the incentive programs under the administration of the War department 
Civilian awards board. 


Mulcahy, James F. 
The suggestion system reconverts and learns. Personnel administration, vol. 8, 
no. 5, January 1946, pp. 16-19. 
Development of suggestion systems in federal government, and suggestions for organiza- 
tion in federal agencies. 


National association of suggestion systems. 
Statistical report and suggestion plan analysis. Chicago, 1952. 60 pp. 


Statistical information on all phases of suggestion systems in government agencies as 
well as industrial concerns. 


New York (city). Employees’ suggestion program. 
Manual of policies and procedures. New York, 1954. 7 pp. 
Manual of policies and procedures for employees’ suggestion program in New York City. 


New York (state). Department of civil service. Merit award board. 
New York state employee suggestion plan. New York, 1949. 


Pamphlet describing the type of suggestions wanted and the operation of the suggestion 
system among New York state employees. 


Parker, C. F. and others. 
Distinctive features of suggestion work in government divisions. National asso- 
ciation of suggestion systems quarterly, Winter 1952-1953, pp. 42-48. 
Operation of suggestion systems in three federal government agencies, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Department of the Navy, and the Civil Service Commission. 


Simpson, Clark L. 
Incentive awards used by Mutual Security offices. The Office, vol. 38, no. 3, Sep- 
tember 1953, Pp. 72-74. 


Effectiveness of the incentive awards program in the Mutual Security Agency. 


U.S. Civil service commission. 


Incentive awards. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1954. (Federal personnel 
manual, Chapter 1-4; Transmittal sheet 477) 


Statutes and regulations governing incentive awards in the federal service. 
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U.S. Civil service commission. 


Recognizing employees through incentive awards; a guide for federal supervisors 
and executives. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1954. 14 pp. (Personnel man- 
agement series no. 5) 

Principal satisfactions which people derive from working are discussed and the im- 
portance of employee organization is stressed. Comments on factors which make an in- 
centive awards program work and points out pitfalls to avoid in initiating such a program. 
Describes financial and nonfinancial incentives available in federal service. 


U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on post office and civil service. Subcommittee on fed- 
eral manpower policies. 
Incentive awards program in the federal government. Washington, U.S. Govt. 
print. off., 1952. 34 pp. (S. rept. 2101, 82d Cong.) 

Stresses value of awards program and assigns responsibility for lack of the program's 
success in federal government. Outlines carefully the historical background of suggestions 
systems and the legislation under which the government incentive program operates. 
Recommends for one thing that a single top agency be given full responsibility for promot- 
ing government-wide incentive awards plan. 


U.S. Department of the air force. 


Promoting the awards program. Washington, 1952. 5 pp. (Program supplement 
no. 10, AFM 40-1) 


The four types of awards, how to encourage improved performance, and how to ad- 
minister the program. 


U.S. Federal security agency. 
Suggestion and award program; a report on plans prepared by the Task force on 
suggestion systems. Washington, 1949. 19 pp. 


Organization plan, routing of suggestions, forms, eligibility for cash awards and within- 
grade salary increases. 


U.S. Government patents board. 


A proposed government incentives, awards, and rewards program with respect 
to government employees; report of Interagency working committee on incentives, 
awards, and rewards. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1952. 27 pp. 

Covers steps that may be taken immediately, pending the enactment of new legislation, 
to realize most effective application of existing statutory provisions governing awards to 
government employees. Recommends new legislation having as its objective the integra- 
tion, simplification, and liberalization of all awards programs. 


Zausmer, Garson. 


The New York state employees’ suggestion program. Public personnel review, 
vol. 8, no. 4, October 1947, pp. 200-204. 


Describes mechanics of establishing and operating Employees’ suggestion system in the 
state of New York. Lists and discusses briefly types of awards granted. 


Cece 
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Book and Pamphlet Reviews 


The Human Enterprise Process and Its Administration. 
William Brownrigg. University of Ala- 
bama Press, University, Alabama. 1954. 
232 pp. $4.50. 

This is an ambitious book. Mr. Brownrigg’s 
thesis is that every successful activity of man, at 
least every one aimed at accomplishing some 
purpose and requiring cooperation among peo- 
ple, proceeds in a definite and understandable 
way toward completion. This way is the Hu- 
man Enterprise Process. It seems plain that any 
hypothesis which seeks to explain all, or al- 
most all, effective human activity must be sub- 
ject to considerable questioning. 

Actually, Mr. Brownrigg does not say much 
which should be shocking to those who are in- 
terested in the manner in which men work to- 
gether to accomplish common ends. It is, of 
course, quite unfair to attempt to compress 
into a few lines an argument which has taken 
many years to develop and to express. Mr. 
Brownrigg, to my knowledge, has been grap- 
pling with the central concept of this book for 
almost twenty years, and considers the present 
volume only a beginning in an effort to develop 
a complete theory. The result of his thinking 
is a chart of the relationships he sees in the 
total process showing schematically how the 
world gets on with its business. Although the 
entire process is circular and continuing, start- 
ing from the function of Enterprise Determina- 
tion, Mr. Brownrigg sees it work like this: 


Enterprise-Determination 


1. Receives and conceives ideas for enterprises. 

2. Considers ideas. 

3. Decides upon enterprises. 

4. Prepares Assignments and Specifications 
(Terms of Reference). 

5. Makes assignments to the Enterprise-Adminis- 
trator. 

6. Reports to the Enterprise-Utilizer. 


Enterprise-Administration 


1. Receives assignments and specifications. 

2. Prepares technical designs—the planning of 
the kind of service or product to be performed 
or produced. 

3. Prepares production methods designs—the 
planning of the work flow and methods for 
producing a service or product. 

4. Executes production methods designs includ- 
ing, 

a. Advising Enterprise-Utilizers of the exist- 
ence of enterprise 

b. Receiving reactions—in terms of use or 
purchase of services or products—from En- 
terprise- Utilizers 
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c. Delivering services and products to Enter- 
prise- Utilizers. 
5- Receives suggestions from Enterprise-Utiliz- 
ers. 
6. Acts on suggestions of Enterprise-Utilizers. 
7. Reports to the Enterprise-Determiner. 


Enterprise-Utilization 

1. Gains knowledge of the enterprise. 

2. Performs required actions (payment of money, 
filling out of forms, going to a place of busi- 
ness, etc.) and receives products of the enter- 
prise. 

3. Enjoys, suffers and absorbs the effects of the 
enterprise. ; 

4. Appraises results and conceives ideas and sug- 
gestions. 

5- Conveys suggestions to the Enterprise-Admin- 
istrator. 

G. Receives reports from the Enterprise-Deter- 
miner. 


The above material is a condensation of Mr. 
Brownrigg’s Diagram VII which attempts not 
only to list or show the steps, but to chart the 
various interactions of each step on succeeding 
or simultaneous ones. Needless to say, this pres- 
entation requires the most careful attention 
and review for complete understanding of what 
Mr. Brownrigg is driving at. 

Mr. Brownrigg’s case is, I believe, based on 
the following assumptions: all cooperative un- 
dertakings follow a similar pattern or process; 
the nature of the process can be determined 
empirically; the human elements of the process 
consist of the policy makers, the managers, and 
the consumers; the people involved in the proc- 
ess more often than not play several simultane- 
ous roles, as determiners, administrators, and 
utilizers in any one large-scale process; the 
process is the common framework of all such 
activities and the ‘human element’ may im- 
pede or accelerate the process but cannot 
change it. 

Plainly, it is of great significance if a common 
pattern for all human undertakings can be 
discovered, particularly if any degree of agree- 
ment on the validity of the pattern can be ob- 
tained, and if the process can be reduced to use- 
ful, operational terms. It appears, however, 
that except in strict logic, under a variety of 
agreed assumptions, it will always be most diffi- 
cult to persuade any large segment of the popu- 
lation that a single pattern can cover the enor- 
mous scope of human activity which seems so 
plainly to vary in magnitude, subject matter, 
and complexity. Most things which can be 
firmly said about the whole range of human 
activity and interaction either emphasize the 








difficulty of generalization or are of little opera- 
tional or practical use. Although the synthesis 
of all human knowledge and relationships is 
the basic philosophical problem to which the 
great minds of all ages have devoted their 
energies, no such synthesis has been, nor is any 
likely to be, altogether successful. This is not 
to say that each such attempt cannot add to 
the enlightenment of men or, at least, help put 
off for a while the day when the self-generated 
complexities of human society totally engulf 
mankind. 

If it is unlikely that Mr. Brownrigg’s book 
will solve finally, or even tentatively, the many 
problems of cooperative undertakings, what 
contributions can it make toward a better un- 
derstanding of these problems? It seems to me 
that these are three in number. First, although 
he somewhat overstates the case for the com- 
plete rationalization of all human enterprises, 
he makes clear, I think, that a completely per- 
sonal approach to administration is inade- 
quate. If we are to improve our administrative 
processes, or even keep our heads a bit above 
the tide of local and world complications, we 
had better seek such rules or guides as may be 
found concerning our daily cooperative tasks. 
To rely on the appearance and acceptance of 
genius for our salvation is to run the risk that 
supermen may create super problems which 
would require a still higher order of compe- 
tence for their solution. Complicated as the 
nature of and reasons for human cooperation 
may be, we are better off to go as far as our 
logic will take us before we take refuge in more 
subtle and, perhaps, even more frustrating psy- 
chological approaches. Conversely, reliance on 
static forms which can be illustrated with the 
precision which Mr. Brownrigg gives to the re- 
lationships he develops, must be suspect since 
the difficulties of the process he undertakes to 
explain arise largely from the dynamics of the 
situation and the apparent unpredictability of 
man’s reaction to these changes. Nevertheless, 
a model of the process, whether Mr. Brown- 
rigg’s, a refinement thereof, or another, should 
be of assistance in the same way that models 
of complex atoms and molecules frozen into a 
pattern seem useful to the nuclear scientist, 
even though the atoms and molecules of real 
life whirl forever through their appointed but 
little-known paths. 

Second, Mr. Brownrigg offers a new terminol- 
ogy to those who think and write about ad- 
ministration. The words in this field, as in 
other areas of human knowledge not subject to 
development in the more precise shorthand of 
mathematics, have taken on varied meanings. 
It is difficult to discuss, below a very general 
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level, problems in this field without sterile 
arguments over definitions which smack of 
pseudo-science and retirement from the real 
world. Terminology, however, requires accept- 
ance of the concepts it represents as well as of 
the word tools proposed. Mr. Brownrigg’s con- 
cepts are going to run a very difficult gauntlet 
before they get any degree of acceptance for 
reasons mentioned above and for others which 
will be apparent to readers of his book. Simi- 
larly, I think, the new labels will find opposi- 
tion because they also carry secondary mean- 
ings and are, in addition, somewhat cumber- 
some. Roughly, what has most often been called 
policy-making becomes (Human) Enterprise 
Determination; administration is (Human) En- 
terprise Administration, and consumption is 
(Human) Enterprise Utilization. Mr. Brown- 
rigg’s terms mean something different than the 
equivalents suggested, at least they do to him, 
and they will probably mean quite other things 
to other people. In any case, it may be possible 
that some of the connotations which have 
grown up about words like “policy,” “manage- 
ment,” “administration,” and so on, which ob- 
scure meanings and create contentions might 
be liquidated through a new approach. Here 
one has been offered by one who, in the role 
Human Enterprise Determiner and Human 
Enterprise Administrator awaits the decision 
of the Human Enterprise Utilizers on the use- 
fulness of his suggestions. 

Finally, Mr. Brownrigg has placed a new 
emphasis on the place of the user of the prod- 
ucts of administration. His concept of the in- 
tegral part played by the Enterprise Utilizer in 
the entire process is one of the novel aspects of 
his book. He recognizes and describes five 
classes of Enterprise Utilizers and repeats many 
times the need for recognizing the role of these 
groups and studying their influence on the en- 
tire process. 

If the analysis presented by Mr. Brownrigg is 
to be of assistance operationally, it must first 
be understood and then consciously followed. 
One puzzling aspect of the analysis, however, 
is that which requires an individual to be, in 
many large-scale: operations, determiner, ad- 
ministrator, and utilizer, simultaneously. Some- 
times the role is a dual one; only in simple sit- 
uations is it single. It may well be asked 
whether or not these roles are always compati- 
ble, or whether an individual attempting to 
respond to the demands of several of them may 
not be courting confusion and frustration. 

This is not a scholarly work and makes no 
pretense at being one. There are not more 
than a dozen references to the literature of ad- 
ministration. It is an effort to develop care- 
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fully a system within which, granted certain 
premises, the process of administration may be 
more easily analyzed and understood. It suffers, 
as must any book with so ambitious an ob- 
jective from oversimplification of a very com- 
plex subject matter. Mr. Brownrigg is careful 
to admit the limitations of his analysis and to 
point out the need for further study of almost 
every basic concept he raises. Perhaps practi- 
tioners and teachers of administration will be 
able to test his projected framework through 
the use of case studies. Certainly those inter- 
ested in this field will be rewarded if they read 
this book without prejudice and in the light of 
the aims of the author to lay the foundation 
for a complete and integrated rationale of the 
administrative process.—ROBERT BIREN, Direc- 
tor, Organization and Methods, Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. 


Municipal Labor Relations in Canada by S. J. 
Frankel and R. C. Pratt. Canadian Feder- 
ation of Mayors and Municipalities, Mont- 
real, 1954. 87 pp. $2.00. 


Here is a choice morsel. This little book 
ought to be required reading for all adminis- 
trators and officials, both elected and ap- 
pointed, in all the states and cities of the 
United States. The authors of Municipal Labor 
Relations in Canada are deserving of high 
commendation for having done a studied, seri- 
ous, able job of research, analysis, and presen- 
tation. Their treatise is a prophetic work as far 
as public administration in the United States 
is concerned. We can only hope that American 
administrators will read and learn from Ca- 
nadian experience. 

The booklet gives forthright replies to the 
arguments advanced by American public em- 
ployers against organization and collective bar- 
gaining in public service. For instance, “It is 
sometimes argued that trade unionism and col- 
lective bargaining, admirable institutions 
though they may be in private industry, are in- 
appropriate when the employer is a politically 
responsible body. Stated in this bold and un- 
qualified form we cannot but reject this prop- 
osition. A generalized argument from the 
sovereignty of the employer without strong 
additional reasons will not justify a denial of 
important civil rights to a large body of em- 
ployees.”” And again, “We recognize the evi- 
dent and wide differences between the econo- 
mies of a private corporation and a munici- 
pality. . . . We do not, however, believe that 
they render municipal collective bargaining 
inappropriate.” 

Municipal Labor Relations in Canada is an 
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analysis of a rapidly maturing situation. Re- 
lated issues of major importance are no longer 
matters of only academic concern. Approxi- 
mately 40,000 employees of municipalities in 
Canada are organized in established trade un- 
ions which bargain collectively with municipal 
government representatives. 

The work is only a preliminary survey of this 
large problem. The authors had to put aside a 
number of related questions which warrant 
further investigation. The book comprises only 

7 pages and is restricted to the main theme. 
The authors accept the fact that as trade un- 
ionism grows in the private sector, it grows just 
as inevitably in the public. Their experience 
has been such that they have come to regard . 
collective bargaining as a socially preferable 
way to handle employer-employee relations. 
Canadian experience teaches that unions can 
make a positive contribution to the plant, serv- 
ice, or office which they have organized. The 
authors then make this significant statement, 
“Canadian municipalities have not been slow 
to recognize this.” 

After describing difficulties and problems in 
bargaining, the authors stress the belief that 
one can hope that when the parties meet, agree- 
ment will result which will involve neither an 
injustice to the employees nor an extortion 
from the municipal taxpayer. “The experience 
with collective bargaining in Canadian munici- 
pal government seems to substantiate this 
hope.” 

We find presented the usual difficulty of de- 
fining essential municipal services. Strikes of 
municipal employees are given attention. 
Again, there is evidence of maturity in the 
Canadian approach to this difficult issue. Their 
attitude is summed up as follows: “When leg- 
islation denies the strike weapon to a group of 
employees, then justice to them and sensible 
personnel relations both suggest that alternate 
procedures be open to the employees to assure 
that their grievances secure a full hearing and 
receive a fair decision.” 

Our practice is to pass a nonstrike law like 
the Condon-Wadlin law in New York with 
heavy penalties for employees who go on strike 
but without any alternate procedures to as- 
sure a full hearing of grievances and a fair de- 
cision. It is becoming normal Canadian prac- 
tice to provide alternate procedures because, 
“it is true that ultimately the strike cannot be 
prevented if the sense of grievance is acute 
enough.” “Where provincial legislation denies 
the strike to'‘any group of employees, an arbi- 
tration board with power to render a binding 
award is usually established. Without this, the 
union would be at a distinct disadvantage.” 








By and large, there is no differentiation be- 
tween general municipal employees and other 
employees in Canada in their legal setting for 
collective bargaining. The authors included a 
helpful chapter on the legal framework for 
collective bargaining in which they review the 
situation in each province. 

Who should represent the city at the bar- 
gaining table? Should it be the full council or 
a committee of the council? Is it important that 
the finance committee be represented? Should 
the bargaining committee include top adminis- 
trative officers as well as elected officials, or 
should the early negotiations be carried on 
entirely by administrative officers? How much 
authority should the city council delegate to 
its bargaining committee? What factors will 
help determine the procedure that can best be 
employed in a given situation? These and other 
related questions are considered in the light of 
Canadian experience and it would seem that 
the discussion cannot be anything but helpful 
to any public administrator. 

It is admitted that collective bargaining en- 
tails considerable cost in time and talent. It 
imposes a strain on public authorities as well 
as on the unions and “requires wide knowl- 
edge of the labor scene and a skill of a highly 
particular nature.” Perhaps that is why many 
administrators fight against getting involved in 
the collective bargaining process. 

One helpful device being employed in Can- 
ada as well as in some of the democracies of 
western Europe is for a group of municipalities 
to join in conducting negotiations. It is indi- 
cated that an association of municipalities 
would have advantages in collective bargain- 
ing, one of which would be that more able 
negotiators could be recruited. 

A section on the proper criteria for wage pro- 
posals makes clear that in almost any situation 
a number of criteria should be employed. 
There is helpful discussion on several of them 
and I, of course, appreciated the comment that 
“employees cannot be expected to subsidize 
municipal services by accepting wages mark- 
edly below the community’s rate for similar 
employment.” 

Some new vocabulary has come out of Cana- 
dian experience and is included. Arbitration is 
widely used in the municipal service in Canada 
and there is interesting and helpful discussion 
of the arbitration of different types of disputes. 
Nothing is said about arbitration being an il- 
legal delegation of sovereign authority, for 
Canadian experience has long since passed over 
such contentions. The authors go directly to 
problems arising in arbitration and discuss 
techniques and methods because “arbitration 
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still seems to offer the most rational technique 
for settling rights disputes.’”” Compulsory arbi- 
tration “poses as many problems as it purports 
to solve.” Agreement by negotiation is prefer- 
able and “‘it is incumbent upon employers and 
workers to attempt conscientiously and coop- 
eratively to settle their grievances long before 
they reach the step of arbitration.” 

The book has concentrated on problems and 
difficulties of collective bargaining in munici- 
pal government in Canada, but the authors 
point out that it must not be concluded that 
labor relations in Canadian municipalities are 
in any serious sense tense or unhappy. In fact, 
the authors are convinced “‘of just the reverse.” 
The concluding paragraph points out that 
Canadian municipalities have shown initiative, 
flexibility and good faith, and that the unions, 
while pressing their demands with vigor and 
ability, have behaved responsibly. It appears 
that Canadian municipalities are reaping bene- 
fits from good faith collective bargaining. 
American municipalities may learn from this 
description of Canadian experience.—ARNOLD 
S. ZANDER, President, American Federation of 
Siate, County, and Municipal Employees, 
AFofL. 


Management in the Public Service. John D. Millett. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1954. 409 pp. $5.50. 

The literature of public administration 
within the last decade has been immensely en- 
riched by a number of basic works and col- 
lected writings which endeavor to set forth the 
broad outlines of the field. Since World War 
II five new textbooks have been contributed 
by American writers, three books of collected 
readings have been published, and two pre- 
war textbooks have been significantly revised. 
(The new textbooks are Governmental Ad- 
ministration by James C. Charlesworth, New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1951; Public Administra- 
tion by Marshall E. Dimock and Gladys O. 
Dimock, New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1953; 
Public Administration in a Democratic Society 
by W. Brooke Graves, Boston, D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1950; Elements of Public Administration, 
edited by Fritz Morstein Marx, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946; and Public Adminis- 
tration by Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. Smith- 
burg, and Victor A. Thompson, New York, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1950. The three collections are 
Administration edited by Albert Lepawsky, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1949; Public Ad- 
ministration: Readings and Documents, edited 
by Felix A. Nigro, New York, Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1951; and Ideas and Issues in Public Ad- 
ministration edited by Dwight Waldo, New 
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York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. The 
two revisions are Public Administration by 
John M. Pfiffmer and R. Vance Presthus, grd 
ed., New York, The Ronald Press, 1953 and 
Introduction to the Study of Public Adminis- 
tration by Leonard D. White, grd ed., New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1948.) Few 
people are so eminently qualified by virtue of 
training and experience as John Millett to 
make an addition to this list. The result is a 
work which, from the standpoint of dealing 
with the role and functions of management, is 
perhaps the best over-all treatment that has 
yet appeared. 

' This book was planned as the second of a 
two-volume sequence. The first, which is not 
yet completed, is to deal with the politics of 
administration. In contrast, this work focuses 
upon the management environment and opera- 
tions of administrative agencies. As the author 
notes in his preface, its apex of attention is the 
department head. But despite the fact that this 
book does not purport to deal with the broader 
aspects of the formulation and conduct of pub- 
lic services in a democracy, the discussion of the 
problems of management is not isolated from 
political considerations. Throughout the book 
the author weaves in, where relevant, such is- 
sues as the nature of political goals, legislative 
intent, the political conditions of leadership or 
the restrictions of law upon administration. 

The chief virtue of this work, however, is 
the masterful way in which it deals with the 
processes of management. The chapters are so 
organized and related that by reading from be- 
ginning to end even the administratively non- 
experienced person gets a realistic picture of 
the administrative agency as an operating en- 
tity. After an introductory discussion of the 
nature of management, the author moves in 
Part I to “The Common Problems of Work 
Direction.” In five separate chapters he deals 
with leadership, planning, communication, 
supervision, and public relations. These chap- 
ters relate the purposes and goals of adminis- 
trative action to the human element and to the 
human capacity for achieving established ob- 
jectives. 

Part II, entitled ““The Common Problems of 
Work Operation,” is composed of eight chap- 
ters which discuss the organizational aspects 
of administration and the relationship of the 
fiscal, personnel, and legal services to the op- 
erating agency. In this section, Mr. Millett has 
succeeded in blending the formal and informal 
aspects of administration. Moreover, as in some 
basic works, the staff processes are not over- 
emphasized to the point where the staff proce- 
dures appear to be more important than the 
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substantive operations of the administrative 
agency of which they are a part. 

“The Common Problems of Internal Serv- 
ices” are dealt with in Part III. Readers will 
welcome the somewhat more extended treat- 
ment that Millett gives to the problems of capi- 
tal plant, supply, and related services. 

The final chapter of the book which treats of 
“The Values of Management” might, with a 
little rearrangement, more appropriately have 
come at the beginning of the volume. For in 
this chapter the author sets forth the philo- 
sophical context in which the processes of man- 
agement should be evaluated. He takes a mid- 
dle ground between those who believe that 
management should not be concerned with 
values and those who would make values the 
sine qua non of administration. He believes 
that the essence of management is the relation 
of the “substantive problems of policy and pro- 
cedure” to the “mechanics of work operation 
and service.” He holds that management must 
be measured in terms of the extent to which it 
gives satisfactory public service and responsible 
performance and the degree to which it con- 
tributes to good government. 

The book’s excellent style and freedom from 
cumbersome jargon should make it particu- 
larly attractive to those who are being intro- 
duced to public administration for the first 
time. Although predominantly drawn from the 
federal government, enough case examples 
have been used to enliven the text without ob- 
scuring basic principles. The fact that the book 
was not designed to cover the politics and 
policy-making framework of administration 
may somewhat limit its use as a basic college 
textbook for courses which emphasize the social 
and cultural aspects of public administration. 
Prospective readers may only hope that the 
burdens of a university presidency (Miami 
University, Ohio) do not restrict John Millett 
from completing his companion volume soon.— 
Ernest A. ENGLEBERT, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


Experiment in Management. Personnel Decentraliza- 
tion in the Tennessee Valley Authority. Robert 
S. Avery. The University of Tennessee 
Press, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1954. 212 pp. 
$4.50. 

This book tells the personnel story of TVA 
with special emphasis on how personnel de- 
centralization is being accomplished. In the 
author’s own words: 


This story is one of a central personnel agency 
which, at one time, adhered to the traditional pat- 








tern of rather close centralized controls over per- 
sonnel actions, but which gradually transformed 
its role to one of developing a framework of policy 
and standards within which management super- 
visors might make their own personnel decisions. 


Sharing the spotlight also is the coordinate 
theme of the Authority’s program of collec- 
tive dealing for both white and blue collared 
labor groups. 

It is of interest that the book’s original man- 
uscript served as the author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion at Northwestern University. Avery’s 
knowledge of TVA’s operations stems from his 
service in their Personnel Division from 1941 
to 1947 and the research which he conducted 
for his monograph during 1949 and 1950. 
Those significant changes since 1950 have been 
described in editorial footnotes. 

The author begins by giving his reader back- 
ground information on the original design of 
management in TVA, emphasizing those pro- 
visions which freed personnel operations from 
federal civil service. He also reviews briefly the 
underlying personnel policies of TVA under 
the following headings: Selection and Reten- 
tion, Qualification Appraisal, Certification and 
Selection, Position Classification, Pay, Em- 
ployee Training, and Employee Service Re- 
view. The material selected permits an under- 
standing of TVA’s philosophy without involv- 
ing detailed operating procedures. 

In his chapter, “Organizational Structure for 
Personnel Decentralization,” Avery explains 
the various organizational changes which have 
taken place in the Authority’s central person- 
nel agency since 1933. As would be expected, 
the accomplishment of personnel decentraliza- 
tion has left its mark on the personnel divi- 
sion’s organization structure. The results are 
summed up in these words: 


By the adoption of this structure, the personnel 
department has gradually developed an organiza- 
tion in which day-to-day issues are decided close to 
the point of origin by persons familiar with fac- 
tors concerned, and new policy questions are 
quickly referred to a level where organization-wide 
perspective is available. By concentrating all deal- 
ing with the departments in the hands of personnel 
officers, routine problems can be disposed of read- 
ily. . . . As responsibility for personnel actions has 
shifted more and more to the operating depart- 
ments, the work of personnel officers has increas- 
ingly been that of advice and assistance in the 
application of policies and standards. 


He follows with a discussion of the various 
ways top management provided for the par- 
ticipation of employees at all levels in develop- 
ing personnel policies. Here the author is par- 
ticularly critical of the fact that little or no 
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provision was made for active participation of 
the middle-management group. 

_ His chapter on “Collective Dealing in Ac- 
tion” (one wonders and he doesn’t explain 
why he does not use the more common expres- 
sion, collective bargaining) provides an excel- 
lent description of the Authority’s union re- 
lations policies. It was surprising to learn, for 
instance, how the unions obtained a degree of 
security for their organizations even though 
the union shop and the closed shop were de- 
nied them. While some readers may not agree 
with TVA’s labor relations policy, there can 
be no argument that David E. Lilienthal meant 
it when he wrote: “We are not simply not anti- 
labor—we are a pro-labor policy organization.” 

Dealing directly with the other major theme 
of his book, personnel decentralization, Avery 
describes the new role, function, and responsi- 
bility of the central personnel agency and how 
the provision of personnel officers as general- 
ists to advise and assist operating management 
aided materially in the success of the program. 
Here the author points out rather specifically 
how the new program affected such areas as 
recruitment, selection and retention of person- 
nel, classification and pay, employee service 
review, and training. He appraises the effec- 
tiveness of the central agency and operating 
departments in their new roles. He points out, 
for instance, that decentralization of the train- 
ing function occurred much too rapidly. Op- 
erating supervisors failed to understand the 
objectives, TVA training policies, and the tech- 
nical “know-how,” with the result that over-all 
training efforts suffered greatly. He believes 
that this possibly has been a serious weakness 
in the program because, as he puts it: 

If a decentralized personnel program is to work 
out, it means management supervisors must them- 
selves become sufficiently qualified to discharge 
their personnel responsibilities in an able and 
intelligent manner. 


The author does a top job of summarizing 
the book’s contents in his final chapter. For 
instance, he raises and answers such fairly 
broad questions as: 

Are the review and approval functions exercised 
by the central personnel agency necessary as a 
means of protecting the integrity of personnel 
policies and standards? 

Is it feasible to give uniform application to de- 
centralized personnel procedure in an organiza- 
tion engaged in as varied a program as that of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority? 


There is no doubt that questions such as these 
are being raised in the public personnel field 
today. Many are the operating heads who feel 
unnecessarily restrained by the authority of 
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the central personnel agency. While Avery's 
book does not provide all the answers, it does 
provide a healthy discussion from a number 
of points of view. 

This reviewer does not qualify as an expert 
on TVA management, or its personnel pro- 
gram. Like many fellow personnel workers in 
the public field, he has heard a number of 
talks at various professional meetings and con- 
ferences on various aspects of the Authority’s 
personnel program. This book, therefore, rep- 
resents a first encounter with the whole per- 
sonnel story. He was particularly impressed by 
the fact that while the author fully recognized 
the excellent pioneering effort and positive 
contributions of TVA, a critical point of view 


was maintained throughout. He did surprise 
this reader by admitting that even in such a 
personnel Utopia as TVA there exist some un- 
solved problems and diverse attitudes and opin- 
ions at various employee levels. Criticism of 
TVA is neither intended nor implied by this 
Statement. Rather, readers from management 
and personnel groups in the public field should 
acquaint or reacquaint themselves, as the case 
may be, with a down-to-earth description of 
still the most successful and spectacular “ex- 
periment in management” that the public field 
has yet known. An enjoyable and profitable 
evening of reading is the reward._HEpwIN C. 
ANDERSON, Director, Civil Service Personnel, 
University of Minnesota. : 
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1955 CSA Abstracters 


The following members of the Civil Service 
Assembly have accepted the editor’s invitation 
to serve as abstracters of articles for the ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Literature” section of Public Personnel 
Review during 1955. 


Mrs. Erna W. Adler, Formerly, Personnel 
Technician, Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission, New Rochelle, New York 

Charles A. Brown, Personnel Technician, Con- 
tra Costa County Civil Service Commission, 
Martinez, California 

Richard Byler, Administrative Assistant, City 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Jesse Graham, Assistant Personnel Technician, 
Civil Service Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio 

W. Brooke Graves, Visiting Professor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

David D. Greenhalgh, Personnel Technician, 
Civil Service Commission, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 


William Krieg, Personnel Examiner, Munici- 
pal Civil Service Board, Portland, Maine 
R. L. W. Ritchie, Chief Personnel Officer, 
British Columbia Civil Service Commission, 

Victoria, B.C., Canada 


Henry Spiegelblatt, Assistant to the President, 
Board of Health, City of Chicago, Illinois 
Tom Womble, Assistant Personnel Director, 

Miami Beach, Florida 


Communication 


Mahoney, Thomas A., “How Management 
Communicates with Employees.” Personnel, 
September, 1954.—One of the outgrowths of 
American industry is the difficulty of realizing 
effective communication among work teams. In 
order to learn more about communication, the 
University of Minnesota Industrial Relations 
Center developed a research program to de- 
termine the effectiveness of various devices in 
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downward communication. Although not com- 
plete, the program presents hypotheses for test- 
ing and an accumulation of expert opinion re- 
garding downward communication methods. 
The research design consists of an input-out- 
put index of the effectiveness of communica- 
tions and a checklist of policies and practices 
considered most likely to influence effective 
communication. Two hundred and forty-three 
policies and practices were collected—divided 
into two equal lists and organized as a ques- 
tionnaire. I'wo hundred and seventy-six ques- 
tionnaires were distributed to 113 communica- 
tions experts who were asked to consider the 
influence of each policy and practice and to 
evaluate by assigning a value ranging from 
+2 to —2 for each item. Those falling within 
the upper or lower quartile of total mean 
values were retained for study. Response was 
received from 61% of distribution. The re- 
spondents thought that employee magazines, 
handbooks and manuals, bulletin boards, let- 
ters and meetings had most potential as effec- 
tive communication devices. They felt that 
magazines should be published regularly and 
mailed to all employees and that at least 25% 
of magazine material should be contributed by 
employees. They recommended that company 
history, policies, employee services and work 
rules should be included in handbooks and 
manuals and that they should be distributed to 
new employees. Bulletin boards were recom- 
mended if each department has its own; notices 
should take no longer than 3 minutes to read, 
and only information concerning subjects such 
as shifts and employee activities should be 
posted. Letters are considered effective if 
mailed to all employees. Frequent meetings of 
small discussion groups of supervisors and em- 
ployees were recommended. Use of payroll in- 
serts and public newspapers was discouraged. 
Although respondents felt that unionization 
hinders downward communication, the com- 
munication of union agreements is frequently 
shared with the union. Opinion indicated that 
financial information should be given to the 
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union after it has been given to employees. 
Two methods of appraising downward com- 
munication devices suggested by respondents 
were studies of employee morale, and content 
and readership analyses of all written com- 
munications.—J. I. MILLER, JR., Personnel De- 
partment, State of North Carolina. 


Employee Relations 


Crooks, Robert M., ‘““The Will to Work: A 
Program for Developing Employee Relations 
Through the Supervisors.” Advanced Manage- 
ment, February, 1954.—One of the fundamental 
problems facing industry today is creation of 
the will to work. Recognizing this principle, 
United Parcel Service inaugurated a super- 
visory development program designed to give 
supervisors an opportunity to discuss the fac- 
tors motivating an employee to want to do a 
good job. The program is largely visual, em- 
ploying a combination of flannel board and 
conference method. The flannel board tech- 
nique involves use of printed cards showing 
significant factors in explaining conference 
subject matter, which can be attached to a 
flannel board by nylon bristled backs. As the 
discussion develops, the leader mounts cards 
appropriate for developing the discussion. The 
number of meetings is tailored to the needs of 
the group. The size of the group is also tailored, 
with fifteen being the most effective limit. Basic 
principles of the program are applicable to 
most businesses by using appropriate data re- 
lating to the company and its operations. In 
developing the discussion, the essential point 
is brought out that supervisors are a part of 
management and have responsibility for get- 
ting the job done. Discussion then develops 
into consideration of the factors which con- 
tribute to getting the job done most effectively. 
Discussion then points to the most important 
factor, which is that of developing the em- 
ployee’s will to do a good job. The needs of 
individual employees relating to their success 
on the job is then discussed with particular em- 
phasis on the job of the supervisor. It is pointed 
out that employees need opportunity for ad- 
vancement, appreciation for good work, friend- 
ship and respect, and recognition of individu- 
ality. The group then discusses effective means 
for satisfying job needs and developing em- 
ployee morale, emphasizing that the super- 
visor should not use firmness in employee disci- 
pline except as a last resort. The group then 
covers aid to supervisors which can be used in 
creating the employees’ will to work such as a 
company policy book, data on the company’s 
progress, effective communication, and the aim 
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of the employer to work on a friendly basis 
with labor organizations. Emphasis is placed on 
discussing the factors which will contribute to 
union-management understanding. The con- 
ference leader summarizes the program and 
sets forth the conclusions at which the group 
discussion has arrived, and particularly points 
out that creating the will to work in employees 
is the primary objective of effective manage- 
ment.—Carl G. Johnson. 


Foord, N. A., “The E.S. & A. Bank’s Coun- 
selling Scheme.” Personnel Practice Bulletin, 
June, 1954.—In 1947, a Staff Department was 
set up in the English Scottish & Australian 
Bank Limited, under a Staff Manager responsi- 
ble to the General Manager. Liaison officers 
were appointed in this department and given 
two main functions (1) to counsel and advise 
employees, and (2) to serve as a means of com- 
munication upward. They are also to investi- 
gate working conditions as affecting the health 
and efficiency of all officers, to give guidance 
and encouragement to probationers, and advise 
the central executive concerning staff attitudes 
from the basis of their observation. Liaison of- 
ficers visit branch offices to confer with staff 
members, all of whom have access to the officer 
regardless of distance, either in correspondence 
or person. Every staff member is interviewed so 
that the liaison officer gets to know everyone 
and is able to offer counsel on such matters as 
bank policy, housing, grievances, progress and 
opportunities for advancement, evaluation of 
the employee, difficulty with fellow workers, 
domestic and personality problems. Response 
to the scheme by employees was slow, but has 
been gaining acceptance as the liaison officers 
gained experience and confidence. After six 
years of operation the counselling scheme has 
become vital to the success of the bank’s per- 
sonnel policy. Only male liaison officers have 
been appointed. Follow-up of cases is under- 
taken if required, and employees encouraged to 
review their problems and report progress. In- 
stances of success are cited where attitudes have 
changed from extreme discontent and distrust 
to loyalty and confidence; staff-management re- 
lations improved, which leads to better staff- 
customer relations. Experience has shown that 
the counsellor should possess some knowledge 
of psychology and vocational guidance, be 
familiar with interviewing techniques and 
possess a wide knowledge of banking, together 
with qualities of self-restraint, impartiality, pa- 
tience, tact and resourcefulness. He must be 
interested in understanding human problems 
and have a capacity to appreciate employees’ 
difficulties —R. L. W. Ritchie. 








Hearings and Appeals 


Rhyne, Charles S., “Can You Try an Ad- 
ministrative Agency Case as You Do a Case in 
Court?” American Bar Association Journal, 
September, 1954.—This is an article written by 
a lawyer for lawyers; it seeks to dispel the air 
of mystery which surrounds administrative pro- 
ceedings and to “help to make a lawyer facing 
an administrative body for the first time feel 
more at home.” It assumes a thorough knowl- 
edge of court trial practice and procedure. 
Consideration is limited to adjudicatory pro- 
ceedings or quasi-judicial proceedings before 
federal agencies. The attorney is advised: (1) 
to file notice of appearance or to notify the 
agency that he is representing his particular 
client; (2) to make careful preparation of all 
aspects of the case; (3) to familiarize himself 
thoroughly with the rules of procedure of the 
particular agency in the particular type of 
case in which he is interested; (4) to expect is- 
suance of the notice of hearing, setting forth 
“the matters of fact and law asserted,” as re- 
quired by the Administrative Procedure Act; 
(5) that the lack of power (or the limited 
power) of some agencies to issue subpoenas may 
prove frustrating; (6) that prehearing tech- 
niques may be utilized in some agencies; (7) 
that the hearing examiners, though regrettably 
employees of the agencies, are generally “able, 
competent and fair men,” and for the most 
part members of the bar, and thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the problems of their agencies; 
(8) that objections as to the lawfulness of the 
hearing or the jurisdiction of the examiner—if 
such are to be made—be made on the record at 
the hearing; (9) that interlocutory appeals are 
far easier to obtain in administrative procedure 
than in the trial courts; (10) that there are im- 
portant limitations on the powers of agency 
examiners; (11) that, contrary to court prac- 
tice, consideration of the proposed findings of 
fact is usually a necessary part of the decisional 
procedure; (12) that there is normally an op- 
portunity for review of the initial decision of 
the examiner. The author finds the procedure 
as a whole interesting, lively, and “in the An- 
glo-American tradition,” but regrets that the 
agencies give their examiners too little au- 
thority and that there is “too little respect all 
around for the procedural aspects of due 
process.” —IW. Brooke Graves. 


Leave 


Giller, H. M., “Pregnancies: A Policy for 
Employment and Leaves of Absence” Per- 
sonnel, September, 1954.—The increased num- 
ber of married women now employed in indus- 
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try has introduced a factor which accounts for 
a significant percentage of employee turnover 
and absenteeism, as well as time wasted by man- 
agement in establishing a policy each time the 
situation arises. This problem is that of women 
continuing to work after becoming pregnant. 
When we found this issue to be a frequent and 
recurring one we checked with other firms in 
an effort to find if there were any established 
policies in effect. We found none and so let 
the problem ride hoping it would take care of 
itself. As time passed it became increasingly 
apparent that it would be advantageous to Re- 
public to devise a definite policy for handling 
this situation. In view of the company’s in- 
vestment in the worker’s training and her own 
economic need we have come to the conclusion 
that a pregnant employee should be allowed 
to work if she may do so safely and should be 
re-employed if she so wishes and her job is still 
open after the child is born. Nevertheless, a set 
of rules should govern such cases in the in- 
terests of the health of the employee and of 
proper business management. Therefore, Re- 
public issued and distributed to all female em- 
ployees a bulletin covering provisions for preg- 
nancies. The publication of this policy has 
eliminated conjecture among employees as to 
how their individual cases will be handled, and 
assures uniform and fair treatment for all. Ours 
has been a frank effort to deal with a real per- 
sonnel problem which has become general in 
almost every line of endeavor where married 
women are now employed. Married women in 
the ranks of industry are apparently here to 
stay and pregnancies are therefore a natural 
contingency for which provisions must be made 
with clear-cut and equitable personnel policies. 
Our own seem to be working out very well and 
we hope to improve them as experience dic- 
tates. (Article contains the aforementioned 
bulletin.)—William E. Krieg. 


Pay 


McCauley, William E., ‘‘Destruction of the 
Merit Increase.” Advanced Management, July, 
1954.—In order to give pay increases based on 
productivity a manager should know how much 
his productivity has risen, and why. Yet com- 
mon lack of this knowledge by manufacturers 
does not halt the rising tide of flat annual per- 
centage increases. The merit system is in grave 
danger of going into the discard, which is 
amazing when we consider that all the tools for 
saving it are at hand. A company caught in 
the general increase wringer should begin with 
the following steps: I. Abandon the general 
increase, and restrict increases obtained by the 
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union to union men. II. Increase resistance to 
union pressure. III. Undertake intensive study 
of factors of production. IV. Extend measures 
of individual performance by using a sound 
merit rating system together with a job evalua- 
tion program. V. Deny cost-of-living increases 
to the incompetent and the overpaid. VI. Re- 
sume merit increases on the basis of perform- 
ance records. A major soap company provides 
for merit increases for its unorganized em- 
ployees by having the mid-point of a wide pay 
range for each position in line with union 
wages. The salary within this range is then de- 
termined by a performance review. Several in- 
centive wage systems have won union approval. 
For example, Bundy Tubing has a plan which 
provides that whenever the wage bill falls be- 
low thirty percent of sales, half the difference 
between the thirty percent allowance and ac- 
tual payments is paid to the work force. The 
Scanlon Plan is similar in that the wage bill is 
calculated as a percentage of some factor of 
corporate activity, such as net shipments, and 
when actual earnings fall below this percent- 
age a bonus is distributed to each employee. 
The Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. goes further by re- 
lating base rates to individual performance, 
and distributing production shares in propor- 
tion to base earnings. In any event, faced with 
the alternative of declining worker efficiency, 
it is the duty of management to do everything 
possible to install a system among the organ- 
ized as well as the unorganized, for the best in- 
terests of all concerned.—David D. Greenhalgh. 


Supervision 


Gray, Robert D., and Sorenson, L. Robert, 
“Practicing Supervision.” Personnel, May, 
1954.—Practice is an almost universal require- 
ment for learning of any kind. In the field of 
supervisory training, however, the basic steps 
are sometimes passed over superficially, with 
the result that inexperienced supervisors must 
apply newly-learned theories of human rela- 
tions on something of a trial-and-error basis. 
To fill in the deficiency in managerial training 
a new technique called “role playing” has been 
discussed in recent publications. The advan- 
tage of this practice is to supplement the usual 
repetition found in conferences and lectures 
with practice sessions which will allow for 
groups to pick out errors and to note mistakes 
through constructive criticism. Any program 
should be both continuous and varied and 
should not constitute a training program in it- 
self but must be integrated into the whole pro- 
gram. The practice sessions may be successful 
with large or small groups and each should 
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have a conference leader to direct them. The 
leader selects and develops the problems, which 
should be as realistic as possible, and prepares 
key questions which will be used to develop 
the conference sessions after the practice and 
allow him to lead the conferences to satisfac- 
tory conclusions. The procedure for practicing 
supervision can be adapted in a management 
training program to every type of interview or 
communication supervisors may have. The or- 
ganization itself will provide a variety of ma- 
terial to be used for practicing supervision and 
its use will show not only that there is more 
than one way to solve a problem but that there 
is a need to anticipate and prevent fires. (The 
article contains charts for outlining a case, 
agenda for meetings, a list of suggested topics, 
and check lists for appraising an interview and 
showing the responsibilities of the conference 
leaders. An appendix also shows a sample prob- 
lem with both the role of the supervisor and 
the employee.)—Charles A. Brown. 


Training 


Bergen, Garret L., “The Career System in 
Business.” Public Administration Review, Sum- 
mer, 1954.—The problem is one of developing 
people once they are found rather than re- 
cruiting and finding talent. The attitude of top 
management is very important in the develop- 
ment of executives. An organization can im- 
prove the effectiveness of its managers only 
through an analysis of its needs and through 
planning a systematic approach to improve 
present managers and develop others for fu- 
ture management positions. There are three 
objectives: to strengthen present managers, to 
develop qualified reserves, and to make cer- 
tain that every employee with potential ac- 
tually receives the help and training needed to 
develop his abilities. It is the function of top 
management to make it easy for the executive 
to develop himself. The abilities required of 
managers can be learned, and training and de- 
velopment of these abilities are as important as 
initial selection. Means of providing for this 
development include the planned exposure of 
people to problem situations, appraisal of the 
individual’s potential in the business by sev- 
eral executives, discussion with the individual 
about where he stands, assignment of the indi- 
vidual to problems which will get at his weak- 
nesses and help him to learn how to overcome 
such difficulties, and the use of problem-solving 
conferences. People are needed by management 
who want to learn how to get along with people 
they don’t like, people who are challenged by 
the business and who can take a controversial 








issue and resolve it. Such people should receive 
all possible assistance in developing their ex- 
ecutive abilities—Tom D. Womble. 


McNary, Charles T., “Influence of the Clas- 
sics on America’s Industrial Economy.” Ad- 
vanced Management, July, 1954.—The general, 
liberal or classical education, beginning with 
birth and continuing through life, can produce 
earnest, greathearted men with ability to relate, 
in their minds, the past, present and future, to 
give continuity and dignity to human experi- 
ence. Industry is seeking such young men for 
managerial talent. The reason for shallow 
thought is short memory, and education can 
stimulate the mind to retain the good and the 
beautiful toward constructive growth and de- 
velopment. Education is of the hand as well as 
of the head and heart, and the values of a lib- 
eral education enable a human being to live 
in all four aspects of his nature—mental, moral, 
physical, and social. He can learn to live com- 
pletely, to perform justly, skillfully and mag- 
nanimously all the offices, both public and pri- 
vate, in times of war and peace. Some study and 
knowledge of the classics is essential for this 
completeness of life. The tremendous influence 
of Greek, Roman and Oriental civilizations on 
our Christian civilization bespeaks the need for 
classical education today to challenge and to 
develop the whole man. Only a combination 
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of classical and technical knowledge produces 
a citizen in the republic of human understand. 
ing. Liberal education continues the tradi- 
tion of relating training to man’s vocations, 
but modern industrial economy, with its re. 
fined division of labor, affords a very narrow 
range of experience. Technological advances 
produce educational losses; loss of experience; 
and loss of the interpretation of great litera- 
ture. Liberal education and vocational educa- 
tion must be related to a man’s whole person- 
ality, so that he can find, in his work and lei- 
sure, the highest human satisfactions possible. 
Business today seeks more men with the range 
of interests and mental disciplines that educa- 
tion in the liberal arts and humanities is pe- 
culiarly fitted to give. Specialization is robbing 
business of potential top management material, 
and this is partially the fault of business for 
recruiting specialists from the institutions of 
higher learning. Educators must again attempt 
to prepare broad-gauged men, because techni- 
cal training is not enough by itself. Increasing 
leisure and the increasing life span demand 
that colleges provide the individual with re- 
sources for intellectual and moral growth. The 
classics remain always important in the train- 
ing of citizens to play a reasonable part in the 
affairs of industry and community.—Erna W. 
Adler. 
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You will want BOTH of these 
“yow-to-de-it” reports - - - 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF SICK LEAVE 


RAYMOND KRAH 


What kind of control will cut down abuse and yet allow employees to take 
legitimate sick leave? 


Mr. Krah says: The maintenance and analysis of employee records. 


This report contains a step-by-step explanation of how to set up a record sys- 
tem . .. explain the objectives of the program . . . vest department heads 
with responsibility . . . analyze records . . . take administrative action. 


$2.00 per copy; $1.50 to CSA members; 10 or more copies, $1.00 per copy 
(10% discount for payment with order) 





MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 
PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Lew Fay AND GorDON W. PETERSON 


The physical abilities and general health of employees affect productivity, 
safety, and morale. It is as important for employers to set medical standards 
as it is for them to require an applicant to have a certain amount of experi- 
ence and training to do a particular job. 


Here is a report based on seven years of successful experience with a medical 
examination program. As a time-saving guide for those who may wish to 
consider adopting such a program, the authors include the medical standards 
of the city of San Diego, California, and copies of all the forms used to ad- 
minister the program. 


$2.00 per copy; $1.50 to CSA members; 10 or more copies, $1.00 per copy 
(10% discount for payment with order) 
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Test Questions for 
Cimil Service Commissions... 











What are your answers to these three questions? 


How often will you recruit for Policemen and Firemen this year? 


Answer: Most cities have at least one examination; many have several. 


How long will it take you each time to prepare and duplicate the tests? 


Answer: It adds up to many man-hours any way you figure. 


Oo ——w —_- 


Why not save time and money with the CSA ready-to-use tests for 
Policeman and Fireman? 

Answer: If you need ten tests—or several hundred—using the CSA 
tests mean time and money saved. 

Plenty of civil service commissions have already found that these 


CSA tests answer their problem. More than goo cities have placed 
orders . . . some of them two and three times! 


If you’re not already familiar with these tests, here’s the quick, easy 
way to find out . 
Write to the Civil Service Assembly today for the descrip- 
tive folder. It gives you prices, discounts, and a handy order 
form. Full instructions for giving and scoring the tests are 
furnished with every order. 








NOTE 
The CSA tests are not sold to the general public. They are available 
only to civil service commissions and other municipal agencies that 
are officially responsible for police and fire personnel. 
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These books contain answers to many of the difficult personnel 
problems that arise in every personnel agency, large and small. In a 
real sense, they are the daily working tools of the professionally com- 
petent personnel worker. If you are an administrator, a technician, or 
a student, you will want these useful volumes in your reference library. 
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10% discount for cash with order 


Special Note 


The following two additional volumes in this series are almost out of print. 
They are available only when purchased along with the other five volumes in 


the set: 
Position-Classification in the. Public Service 
Employee Relations in the Public Service 


List price for the complete 7-volume set . - ... $33.00 
Price to members of CSA ...... pi dee Scr err . $29.00 


10% discount for cash with order 
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